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THE CHURCH AND REFORMS. 


- I DEsIRE to contribute a few thoughts for the considera- 
tion of the Church on the general subject indicated: in the 
title to this paper. 

I desire to speak frankly and earnestly, and i in no uncer- 
tain language. I believe the time has come when it is our 
duty to be open and honest with each other and ourselves, 

and to look the real condition of the Church in the face. 
The subject is in the air. As the power and influence of 

the churches around us seem to wane, external reforms are 


churches are intended to do. They seem to be falling into 
this condition without much thought of the weakness it in- 
dicates, and even to look upon it as an evidence of spiritual 
life and growth; but with us it has occasioned not a little 
discussion. It has shown itself in meetings of the Council 
of Ministers and Convention, has occupied a prominent 
P position in our periodicals, and has found its way to a con- 
b siderable extent into the pulpit, and crops out in our smaller 
meetings and private circles. Either such movements are 
right, and an evidence of the coming down of the new 
3 heavens, or they are wrong, and only the last spasms of the 
= life of the church that is passing away. If they are right 
Ss as advocated, we ought to know it, and give them all the 


more and more resorted to, to supplement the work that the » 
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support in our power. If they are not right, or if they are 
interfering with our legitimate work, we ought to know that 
also, and, turning away from them, give ourselves unreserv- 
edly to the true work that the Lord intends us to do. I de- 
sire to express myself therefore with that spirit of true 


charity which comes from a lifelong love for the Church, but | 


with perfect freedom. 


I desire to make the issue as clear and distinct as possible. 
To this end I do not hesitate to say that to my mind the. 


possibility of such a discussion as that now going on among 
us, is due to the faith-alone state of the Church — not of 


the churches around us merely, but of the New Church. I 


know this is strong language. I use it, however, not in a 
carping or censorious spirit, but because I believe it ex- 
presses the truth of the case. I think I can anal the 
statement in a few words. 

The Lord came into the me as we all believe, to “save 
His people from their sins ;” not from the punishment of their 
sins in the other world, but from the sins themselves in this 
world. Either He accomplished this purpose or He did not. 
If He did not, nothing more is to be said.' If He did, we 
- ought not only to proclaim it in every sermon from every 
pulpit in the land, but to seek it as our due inheritance at 
the Lord’s hands, and to exemplify it in our lives. We do 
believe it intellectually. It is our boast that we know and 
understand the true nature of the salvation the Lord has 
wrought for us better than it was ever understood before in 
the history of the world. But do we believe it actually? Do 
we believe it in such a sense as to make it a constant factor 
in our lives? Do we believe it in such a degree as not only 
to experience the peace and strength of it in our own souls, 
but to regard it as the only hope and the only need of our 
fellow-men? If we did believe it in this practical and vital 
sense, is it possible to suppose that we could be turned aside 
from preaching so great a salvation, for the sake of the ex- 
ternal and oftentimes puerile and childish reforms of the day ? 
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The question answers itself. No man would resort to nos- 
trums to heal the effects of a disease who was possessed of 
a sovereign remedy capable of removing the cause. The | 
Church would not call in the legislative or even the moral 
forces of society to remedy the evils of the age, if it be- 
lieved in the sufficiency of spiritual influences to accomplish 
the work. The fact that the Church displays such a strong 
tendency in that direction is proof positive to my mind that | 
we do not realize the fulness and reality of the redemp- 
tion the Lord has wrought for the children of men. It is 
an evidence that our state is one of intellectual assent but 
of practical denial, or a state of belief without life, or of 
_ faith alone; and it is I believe because of this faith-alone con- 
- dition —this knowledge of the Lord’s saving power without 
the realization of it in our own lives —that we are so easily 
led astray by the popular cries of the day. 

The question at issue in this paper is not the truth or 
comparative value of external reforms, but the relation in 
which they stand with regard to the work of the Church. 
It is not a question of ethics, but of precedence. In taking 
the attitude that I do, I am neither advocating nor condemn- 
ing the reforms in question. Some of them seem to me 
_ genuine — founded upon the doctrine and philosophy of the 
Church, and sure to prevail in the end. Others seem to me 
of exceedingly doubtful utility, while still others appear to 
be of no importance either way, and others again opposed to 
the simplest and most direct statements of the Church. But 
this is not here nor there. My contention is that the work 
of the Church as a church is spiritual; that it consists pri- 
marily in saving the people from their sins, or in teaching 
the truths of the Word and leading men thereby to the 
_ good of life ; and, that, having done this, all genuine reforms 
will follow as a matter of course, and not vice versa. 

I am so strongly convinced of this that I believe that the 
only way the ills of society can be relieved is by the applica- 
tion of the truths of the Church to life, and that any and 
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all attempts to accomplish this end by other means than 


repentance toward God and newness of life from Him, will 


not only be a failure in the end, but retard the kingdom of 


heaven in exact proportion to the degree in which it is in- 
dulged. It is not that I am indifferent to the needs of hu- 
manity or to the sufferings of our fellow-men; not that I 
am not interested in any and every thing that can modify 
the disadvantages under which men now labor ; but because 
I believe that the only way to remedy these things is that 
which is pointed out by the Lord Himself, namely, through 
individual regeneration, making itself felt, as fast as it be- 
comes general, in the body politic. A secular writer has 
recently pointed out that our republican institutions are not 
sufficient in themselves to insure us against the weakness 
and follies of human nature, and that the machinery of gov- 
ernment, however complicated and complete, is only a ma- 
chine that “needs proper men to tend it” (John Brooks | 
Leavitt, in Zhe Forum for August). So I would point out 
that no amount of reform movements or of external organi- 


gation can heal the evils of the time, unless we have the 


right kind of men to give them efficacy, and that such men 
cannot be produced except as the outgrowth of the life and 
teaching of the Church. Nay, I would go farther even than 
this, and say that the latter includes the former, on the 
principle that the greater includes the less, and that if the 
Church can convert men and make them true followers of — 
the Master, all the rest will follow as a matter of course. | 

Let us look at the question for a moment in the light of 
history. When the Lord came into the world, it was in a 
much worse condition than it is today. The wealth of the 
world was gathered into fewer hands comparatively than it 


_is among us; the vilest slavery that ever stained the annals 


of human history prevailed throughout the civilized globe; 
public and private virtue were but reminiscences of the 
past, while every vice of which human nature was capable 
held universal and almost unrebuked sway over the human 
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heart. And yet our Lerd, who came for the purpose of set- 
ting all things right, had not a word to say of economic re- 
forms or of political renovation. On the contrary, He | 
taught that men should “ Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” 
Though He rebuked the Pharisees, He taught that they sat 
‘‘in Moses’ seat,” and said unto the multitude, “ All there- 
fore whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do; 
but do not ye after their works ;” that is, according to their 
hypocritical motives. He refused on another occasion to be 
made “a judge and divider” over the people, and taught at 
least by implication that if they would avoid the sin of cov-. 
etousness, such judgment would be unnecessary. It is true 
He scourged the money changers and them that sold doves 
out of the temple; that He consorted chiefly with the poor 
and downtrodden, and that He fed the multitude and healed 
the sick; but these were the outward effects of the inward 
salvation that He wrought for them, while He left the ques- 
tion of social and economic reforms absolutely untouched. 
And He did this because He knew that the greater included 
the less; that if He could purge the hearts of men of the 
greed and avarice, the cruelty and lust that possessed them, 
all the rest would follow of itself; and that without this no 
amount of moral reform or civic regeneration would accom- 
plish more than a temporary purpose. He knew that what 
men needed was salvation from their sins — redemption from 
the power of their enemies; and that this redemption could 
not be accomplished except by actual combats with the hells 
and victories over them. He knew that if He could work 
out such a redemption in behalf of men, and that if they 
would avail themselves of it by repentance and the life of 
charity, it would inaugurate a reign of “ peace on earth and 
: good will toward men,” and that nothing else would. He 
preached, therefore, not economics, but religion ; not reform, 
_but repentance; not the overthrow of Czsar, but the estab- 

lishment of the kingdom of heaven ; and He preached these 
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things, not because He did not believe in reforms, but be-_ 


_ © eause religion includes and involves reform, — reform 


does not necessarily include religion. 

What was true of the Lord’s first coming, is true now 
“in the end of the age.” What men need now, as they 
needed then, is first, “the baptism of repentance for the re- 
mission of sin,” and then, as a result of that, a new adjust- 
ment of their civic and economic relations; and this for the 
simple and obvious reason that the former includes the lat- © 
ter. What we need is to “cleanse first that which is within 
the cup and the platter, that the outside of them may be 
clean also ;” and this truth is so obvious that we are forced 
to the conclusion that those belonging to the Church who . 
give themselves up to the washing of the outside of the cup 
and platter, have no real knowledge of that inner washing 
that includes the outer. They cut off the stem of the nox- 
ious plant, not knowing apparently that the root is still alive 
atid vigorous. They heal over the wound of the Lord’s peo- 
ple slightly, not perceiving that the sore is festering within. 
They substitute the part for the whole, the less for the 
greater, their own man-made and humanly-devised schemes 
for the salvation which the High and Holy One that inhab- 
iteth eternity came down to earth to work out in their be- 
half. That those who know little or nothing of the inner 
work the Lord came to do should fall into such an error, is 
not to be wondered at. But that those before whose wonder- 
ing vision the whole inner drama of redemption and re- 
generation has been unrolled, in the opening of the spiritual 
sense of the Word, should make such a mistake, would be 
inconceivable if it were not forced upon our attention as it 
is. It. is an evidence that the Church as a whole has not 
grasped the fulness, the actuality, and the present operation 
of the Lord’s saving work, and is resorting to humanly-de- 
vised plans to save the race. It is proof, also, that those 
who trust in such external means for the elevation of the 
race have no adequate conception, to say the least, of the . 
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real work that the Lord came to do, or of the glorious in- 
heritance of the Church. | | | 

_ Even on the natural plane men are not guilty of such | 
tremendous folly as this. The physician who possesses 
remedies does not make use of opiates. The woodman 
brings down the tree by cutting it off near the roots, and 
not by lopping away the branches one by one. The true 
statesman believes more in laws calculated to develop the 
virtues of the people than in penalties to repress their vices. 
And why should the members of the Lord’s New Church 
resort to less thorough and radical means for the elevation 


of the race, than natural men employ for their natural ends? 


Believing, as they must necessarily do, that the Lord came 
down upon earth by the assumption of a human nature for 


the salvation of men; believing that He would not have 


resorted to such extraordinary means if any less searching 
and radical methods would have answered His Divine pur- 
pose ; how can they be so unwise as to neglect the Divine 
means the Lord has provided, for the mere panaceas they 
have devised out of their own heads! It seems almost in- 
credible; and the only explanation we can find for such © 
conduct is the practical, though perhaps not theoretical 
ignorance of the Church of the actual power and present 
application of the Lord’s saving work. Having no adequate 


conception of Divine methods, they adopt human means. 


Being external themselves, they make use of external in- 
strumentalities. “Their idols are silver and gold, the work 
of men’s hands; they that make them are like unto them; 


‘so is every one that trusteth in them.” (Ps. cxv. 4-8). 


Look at it for a moment from a philosophical point of 
view. It is sometimes.claimed that the reform movements 
now being agitated are a part of the Second Coming of the 
Lord, and an evidence of the establishment of His kingdom 
among men. I cannot agree with this view. It is true, 


_ perhaps, that the blind reaching out after better and higher 
_ things which we witness on every side could not have taken 
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possession of the minds and hearts of men, except for the 
nearer approach of heavenly influences in consequence of 
the Last Judgment; but the means resorted to to obtain the 
desired end belong to the past rather than to the future, and 
are operative on the natural instead of the spiritual plane of 
the human mind. I freely grant that there is crying need 
of reform in every department of human life. I grant that 
reform must come as the inevitable effect of the reception 
of new life among men; but I claim that it is to come by an 
internal way, as the result of the Lord’s redeeming work in 


the individual soul, and not by outward means of man’s own 


devising. 
One sufficient evidence of this is the obvious fact that 
many at least of the so-called reforms of the day are out of 
harmony with the truths of the Church; while all that are 
in harmony with them will be accomplished as the natural 
and orderly fruits of regeneration in the individual man, 
without the use of the extraordinary means proposed. Many 
of our people are carried away with Christian Science, Mind- 
Cure, and kindred teachings. Others seem to think that 
there is much to be learned from theosophy, and from the 
best thoughts, not to say methods, of the heathen; while 
here and there we find one of our number claiming that 
spiritism is an advanced step in the progress of the age, and 
will throw new light upon the revelations of the New Church. 
But while there may be much that is true and beautiful in 
the utterances of some of these systems of belief, they one 
and all deny the central and most vital doctrines of religion, 
—the personality of God and the Divinity of the Word ; 
and cannot therefore be considered as having any part or lot 
with the new truths now being revealed by the Lord out of 
heaven, but only as one of the proximate effects of the Last 
Judgment acting on the natural plane of the human mind. 
But again, many of the boasted reform movements of the 
day, though good in themselves, are, as at present carried on, 
almost purely selfish. They are altruistic in the sense in 
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which that word was originally used, not religious. “They 
are interested, not disinterested. They seek the good of © 
the race as a whole because the good of the individual is 
bound up with that of the race, and not from pure unselfish | 
love of others. Labor organizations and strikes make no 
- more pretensions to unselfishness than trusts and lockouts. 
Most of the so-called reform movements of the time are 
based upon self-seeking, and have little or nothing of the 
spirit of the Master. 

But what attitude, then, are we to take toward these 1 move- 
ments, and how can we account for them? Are we to look 
upon them as altogether evil, and take up arms against them > 
as against the common enemy? I think neither of these two 
courses the correct one. It seems to me they are a permission 
of the Divine Providence, just at this peculiar juncture in 
- the history of the rate, intended to bridge over the interval 
between the breaking up of one dispensation and the estab- 
lishment of another. It seems to me that the churches 
around us have almost lost grip of the doctrine of a full and 
present salvation. It is a doctrine that is not held with 
certitude outside of the Salvation Army and a few extraor- 
-dinary movements of a similar character. The Divine and 
supernatural side of our blessed religion is being lost sight 
of, and the churches are resorting to ritualism, to social 
influences, and to the formation of guilds, benevolent asso- 
ciations, and reform movements, in order to maintain their 
waning influence in the world and to keep up some appear- 
ance of activity and life. If the churches were living 
churches — full of the love of the Master and on fire with 
His Spirit——the machinery of the Church would be amply 
sufficient for all the purposes she is intended to accomplish, 
and it would not be necessary for her to resort to Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Epworth Leagues, nor even to Young-People’s Leagues, to 
supplement her feeble efforts for the cultivation of the 
religious life of her own people, nor for the help of the 
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world’s people around her. Nay, if the Church really be- 
lieved in the Lord as the Saviour of the world, and gave 
evidence of her belief by a life of ready and joyous obedi- 
ence to the Commandments — or if the New Church had 
attained to any appreciable apprehension of the power and 
influence she is intended to exert — the economic, labor, and 
eleemosynary movements which are now the boast of the 
age, but really its shame, would be impossible, because un- 
necessary. It is because the church of the past has failed 
to maintain the spiritual life of the people, that men now 


make use of moral and natural reforms to hold the crum- © 


bling elements of society together; and the Divine Provi- 
dence codperates with these methods as the only means of 


maintaining the autonomy of the race during the “transition | 


time” through which we are now passing. Our duty, there- 
fore, is neither to support nor to resist these movements, 
because though they are not of the New Church on the one 
hand, they are of the Divine Providence on the other; but 
rather to give ourselves up, with unquestioning and un- 
daunted faith, to the establishment of the New Church upon 
earth, The Church is the Lord’s kingdom in this world as 
the heavens are His kingdom in the other world. It is His 
own Divinely-chosen instrumentality for the salvation of 
men. It is adequate for the purpose. Nothing else is ade- 


quate. Its success or failure depends, not upon the Divine 


favor, that is taken for granted, but upon human cooperation. 
It follows that if we will give ourselves with full and abiding 


faith to the Divine will, trusting as we may do to His re- 


deeming work to give us the victory, all will be well with 
us. “The Sun of Righteousness will arise with healing in 
His wings.” The darkness and gloom that have over- 


shadowed the world during His temporary eclipse will disap- — 


pear; the malarial influences that have paralyzed the hearts 
of men will be dissipated ; and a New Age, not only of ex- 


alted and triumphant spiritual life, but of genuine moral and © 


civil life, will be inaugurated. 
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In ancient days, in a time of great trouble and falling 
away, the old prophet pointed the people of Israel “to the 


‘law and the testimony,” and said: “If they speak not ac- 
cording to this word it is because there is no light in them” 


(Isa. viii. 20). Let us turn then to the Word of the Lord, 
and ask what instruction we can find for the New Church 
upon this subject. For such a purpose we would look 
naturally to the Book of Revelation, as containing a more 
special message to us than any other portion of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Accordingly we find, at the end of that wonder- 
ful Book, an exhortation to.loyalty to the revelation the Lord 
has made in His Holy Word, addressed to the members of . 
the New Church and peculiarly appropriate to our needs at 
the present time. It is couched in mystic and suggestive 


language. “For I testify unto every man that heareth the 


words of the prophecy of this book, If any man shall add 
unto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues that 
are written in this. book ; and if any man shall take away 
from the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take 
away His part out of the book of life, and out of the holy 
city, and from the things that are written in this book.” 
(REV. xxii. 18, 19.) Standing as they do at the end of “The 
Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto Him to. 


show unto His servants” (i. 1), and at the close of the 


Sacred Canon itself, these words must contain a solemn and 
impressive warning to all who accept the Bible as a revela- 
tion from the Lord. But to those who believe, as the mem- 
bers of the New Church believe, in the spiritual sense and 


the plenary inspiration of the Word, it appeals with tenfold 


significance and power. To such persons, it is needless to 
say, it comes not as a wafning against adding to or taking ~ 
away from the mere words of the Sacred Scriptures, but 
from the deep and vital lessons of life which the words 
teach. It is a solemn and sublime warning against all tam- 
pering with or detraction from the great central truths of 
faith and life for the sake of which the Word is revealed. 
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Let us endeavor to learn what these living truths are, that 
we may apply them to the subject before us. : 

We shall not have far to seek. In the explanation of this 
remarkable passage in the “ Apocalypse Revealed,” we find 
its true meaning briefly and comprehensively stated. “There 
are two things in this prophetic book,” it is said, “to which 
all its contents have reference. The first is, that no other 
God is to be acknowledged than the Lord; and the second, 
that no other faith is to be acknowledged than faith in the 
Lord” (957). Let us examine these two statements in order ; 
and first, “that no other God is to be acknowledged than. 
the Lord.” 

This does not mean merely that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
God. It does mean that, but much more. We know and 
acknowledge that “by the Lord,” in the writings of the 
New Church, “is solely meant Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 
the world, who is called the Lord without other names” 
(A. C. 14); that He is spoken of in the Word as “the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father” (Isa. ix. 6), as “the 
Word ” which “was in the beginning with God” and “was 
God,” and which “became flesh and dwelt among us” (JOHN — 
i, I, 2, 14), and that the attributes of Divinity are every- 
where applied to Him in the Sacred Scriptures. But the 
acknowledgment of no other God than the Lord, involves 
much more than the acknowledgment of His Divinity, be- . 
cause that is in itself an intellectual proposition, and may 
be acknowledged only intellectually without exercising a 
perceptible influence over our lives. 

Nor does this acknowledgment mean merely that the 
Lord’s Humanity.is Divine. That is one of the peculiar 
doctrines of the New Church, and one as to which the Lord 
has taken the greatest pains that it shall not be overlooked. 
It is necessary that we should recognize it, because other- — 
wise we shall not be able to believe in the Lord Jesus as | 
both God and Man; and because if we do not believe in 
Him as Man, we shall not possess such a clear and definite 
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‘idea of Him as shall differentiate Him from ourselves on the 
one hand, while if we do not believe in Him as God, we shall 
not be abl¢ to bow down before Him and worship Him on the 


garding the Lord may have a vital influence over our actions, 
we must acknowledge not only His Divinity, and the Divin- 
ity of His Humanity, but the means by which ome Human- 
ity was made Divine. 

The doctrine upon this subject, briefly stated, is this. 
The Lord Jehovah took upon Himself the Human nature 
which He assumed in order to come into the world, with all 
its accumulated evils, or tendencies to evil, upon it. He 
glorified this human nature and made it Divine (see Joun 
xvii. 1-5), by combats against its evils and victories over 
them. But inasmuch as the evils of His human nature 
were excited in Him, as ours are in us, by evil spirits in the 
hells, in fighting against and overcoming the evil spirits, He 
fought against and overcame the hells. But this victory 
was neither a merely personal nor a temporary victory. 
Being infinite and Divine, the Lord could not but do all. 
things that He did infinitely and Divinely. In fighting 
against and overcoming the hells, therefore, He fought 
against and overcame them all, for all time, and in behalf of 
the whole human race. And inasmuch as the Humanity 
which was the instrument in that great work was glorified 
and made Divine, and the Lord dwells in that Divine Hu- 
manity forever in the heavens, it follows, further, that by 
means of His Humanity He is present with every one of 
the children of men, holding the hell in them in subjection, 
and enduing them with new life from Himself, so far as they 
will codperate with Him by obedience to His commandments 
(see T. C. R. 599). This is the “plenteous redemption” 
which the Lord wrought when He came into the world, and 
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othe But it is possible for us to believe in this exalted 4 

doctrin¢/as a wonderful doctrinal statement without permit- ie 

| 
ting it\\to have any but an intellectual effect upon our 4 

thoughts: For this purpose, in order that the doctrine re- 4 
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by means of which He saves Israel “from all his iniqui- 
ties” (Ps. cxxx. 7, 8). This is the “salvation” which He 
worked out, not for Himself alone, but for “the ends of the 
earth” also (Isa. lii. 10). By the assumption of a humanity 
He met the enemies of the human race face to face; by the 
glorification of that humanity He overcame them all and 
reduced them to subjection; by means of that Humanity, 
glorified and made Divine, He continues to hold them in 
subjection in behalf of men. Four points are to be noticed 
in connection with this salvation: first, that it is an actual 
salvation, not from the guilt or punishment of our sins only, 
but from the sins themselves, or from the evil spirits who 
excite them ; second, that-it is a present salvation, not from 
the operation and power of sin in the other world alone, but 


as aie world ; third, that it is a Divine and not merely a 


human salvation, because it is the Lord’s doing and not our 
own; and fourth, that being Divine, it is a fu// and perfect 
salvation, carrying with it from the Lord a sense of perfect 
rest.and peace. It is evident that no one can acknowledge 
the Lord alone to be God unless he possesses some knowl- 
edge, either theoretical or experimental, of the salvation He 
has wrought for us; unless he acknowledges not only the 
Divinity of the Lord, but the Divinity of His Humanity ; 
and not only the Divinity of His Humanity, but the means 
by which He made it Divine,. or, the great work of redemp- 
tion which by the glorification of His own Humanity He 


_ wrought for all humanity. 


But even this is not all. There is another ond still deeper 
aspect of this subject that cannot be overlooked without | 
missing the very centre and core of true Christianity. If it 
is true that the Lord Jehovah deemed it necessary to come 
down upon earth in order to “save His people from their 
sins,” and that He accomplished this object by the assump- 
tion and glorification of His Humanity, or by meeting and 
overcoming the hells, it follows that that work could not 


have been done by any other means nor in any other manner. 
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And if this is the case it follows that the Lord Jesus Christ 
in His Divine Humanity is the only Redeemer and Saviour, 
and that we have absolutely no power against our evils, or — 
against the hells, except such as we derive from Him. It 
follows that it is only so far as we look to the Lord Jesus 
Christ and act from regard to Him, acknowledging that He 
alone has life and goodness in Himself, that we can avail 
_ ourselves of His saving work. This is what He means when 
He says, “ Without me ye can do nothing” (JOHN xv. 5). 
This is the meaning of that mystical saying in John, “ Except 
ye believe that I am,” that is, except ye believe that I alone 
am the source of life and goodness and truth, and that ye 
have no life, goodness, nor truth except from me, nor any | 
power to do anything that is good-and true — “ye shall 
die in your sins” (viii. 21). This is what the Apostle 
_means when he says, “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me” (GAL. ii. 20). This is what is meant when it is 
said, in the writings of the Church, that man “has from 
himself no more power against evil and the falsity thence, - 
than a fish has against the ocean, than a fly against a whale, 
or than a particle of dust against a falling mountain ; and 
far less than a locust has against an elephant, or a fly against 
a camel” (T. C. R. 68). It means that as man has no life 
in himself, much less has he any power in himself to think. 
what is true or to do what is good, and consequently that he 
must acknowledge the Lord, and the Lord alone, as the 
source of all life, all goodness, and all truth. This it is “not 
to take away from the words of the book of this prophecy,” 
and to acknowledge “no other God than the Lord.” _ 

To acknowledge “no other faith than faith in the Lord,” 
is to place our trust for our own salvation and the salvation 
of the world in Him, and in Him alone, through the opera- 
- tion of His Holy Word. It is to repudiate everything of 
our own wit and wisdom, all trust in mere humanly-devised 
schemes for the elevation of the race, all dependence upon 

mere social and moral reforms, all reliance upon the philoso- 
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phy of men and our own goodness, and to place our hopes 
in the way of life pointed out to us in the Word, and made 
possible by the life of the Master Himself. There is a 
wonderful significance in the peculiar negative form in which 
the “two things” are stated, to which the contents of the 
Apocalypse are said to have reference ; namely, “first, that 


~ no other God is to be acknowledged than the Lord ; and, 


second, that no other faith is to be acknowledged than 
faith in the Lord.” It means more than that we are merely 
to acknowledge the Lord, it means that we are to acknowl- 
edge no other than the Lord. It means more than that we 
are to have faith in Him; we are to have faith in nothing 
else than in Him. It is. to believe that the religion of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is sufficient for all our wants ; 


. that it contains within it the germs of all the reforms and 


advance movements that are necessary for the regeneration 


of society ; that faith in the Lord and a life according to 
His commandments will set right all the wrongs and remove 
all the burdens under which the world now staggers; and. 


not only this, but that all progress not based upon such faith 
and obedience must inevitably fail of its purpose. To “add” 
to these by claiming anything for ourselves, or to “take 
away” from them by failing to realize the Divinity of the 
Lord and the redemption He has wrought for us, is to add to 


- or take away from “the words of the prophecy of this Book.” 
« He who knows these things,” namely, that there is no God | 
but the Lord, and no faith except in Him, “and still adds © 


anything with the intention to destroy them, cannot but be 
in falses and evils, and perish from them; since from no 


God but the Lord, nor by any faith but in the Lord, is given 


good which is of love, and truth which is of faith, and thence 
the happiness of eternal life” (A. R. 957). And so, it is 
written again, “they who read and know the truths of the 
doctrine of this book now opened by the Lord, and still 
acknowledge any other God than the Lord, and any other 
faith than faith in Him, by taking away anything by which 
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they may destroy these two, cannot be wise in and appro- 
priate to themselves anything from the Word, nor be received 
into the New Jerusalem, nor have their lot with them who 
are in the Lord’s kingdom.” (/6. 958.) 

Here, then, it seems to me, we have clearly indicated the 
kind of preaching that should obtain in the New Church, 
namely, that which teaches the reality, the present applica- 
tion, the Divine character, and the absolute fulness and per- 
fection of the salvation wrought for us by our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and the adequacy of that salvation to 
meet the wants and to solve the problems of the race. To 
say this, is not to say that reforms are not necessary, nor | 
that they will not come; it is not to condemn them.as un- 
Christian, nor to refuse to countenance them so far as they 
are founded upon right principles; it is not to question the 
sincerity of those engaged in them, nor to withhold our sym- 
pathy from them in their disinterested endeavors to ameli- 
orate the condition of society. It is simply to place them 
in their correct relation; to make them secondary, and not 
primary ; to teach that they are but an effect, and not the 
cause. It is to look to the Lord in His Divine Humanity, 
and to regeneration through faith in Him, as the first and 
vital step in the progress of the human race, and then to 
“follow on” to know Him by such advance movements as 
the regenerate heart guided by a renewed understanding 
may suggest. Surely if the Lord Jehovah, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth, thought it necessary to come down 
upon earth in order to “save His people from their sins,” 
nothing less than the acceptance of His salvation can be 
sufficient for the needs of the race; and to depend upon 
anything less is to crucify the Lord afresh and to bring de- 
feat and humiliation upon our heads. 

_ It will be noticed that I do not undertake to define the : 
precise attitude which, in my opinion, the Church ought to 
take with regard to each of the innumerable reform move- 
ments of the day. Such a definition is no part of my pur- 
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‘pose in the present paper. I have not written for the sake 


of settling such questions as these, nor do I believe that it 


- can be done by the Church in an authoritative manner. My 


purpose in bringing this subject before the Church is not 
to discuss either the merits or demerits of the various 
schemes that have been brought before us for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of society, but to emphasize the true 
work of the Church as a church, namely, the salvation of 
souls. I believe that if the Church can be brought to 
realize the full extent and present application of the great 
Redemption it is its privilege to present to the people, 
there will be little or no temptation to wander away from 
her true work to take up any side issues whatever; and 

it is precisely because the salvation set before us in the — 
doctrines of the New Church is so full and so rational— | 
so well calculated to meet all the demands and settle all the 

problems of the age —that I am disposed to push its claims 
upon the attention, not only of the Church, but of the 
world. So long as men are selfish, no amount of charity or 
legislation or education or philosophy can heal the sores of 

the body politic, and nothing but the religion of our Lord : 
and Saviour Jesus Christ can make men unselfish, Why 


‘not then give up every minor and mere human method of 


correcting the ills of life, and accept the Divine method 
provided by the Lord Himself in the Holy Word and ex- 
emplified by His life on earth? Does any one doubt the 
promise of the Lord that if men would lay up His words in 
their hearts and bind them for a sign upon their hands, and © 
teach them diligently unto their children, their days would | 
be multiplied, and the days of their children, “as the days of 
heaven upon earth” (DeEvuT. xi. 18-21)? Why not, then, 
hearken unto the Lord and avail ourselves of the means of 
new life which He has provided ? 

One word in conclusion. It will be noticed that I have 
not undertaken in this paper to define the limitations or 
explain the application of the salvation which it is its chief 
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‘purpose to present. The reason is evident. It is because © 


that is a secondary topic. The first great question for us to 
determine is whether we have a Saviour or not, and whether 
the salvation that He has provided is adequate for all our 
needs. That question once settled in the affirmative all the 
rest will follow as the needle to the pole. The trouble with 
us is that we do not believe it; or, if we do, it is in an in- 
tellectual and half-hearted way that amounts to little or 
nothing as a factor in our lives. What we need first of all 
is to hold ourselves to this truth: “to tarry in Jerusalem,” 
or to study the Word and the doctrines of the Church, until 
we shall be as thoroughly convinced that the Lord Jesus — 
Christ reigns (T. C. R. 791), and that He reigns in our be- 

half, as we are of any of the facts and forces of nature. 
When we shall have done this we need not fear but that we 
shall be “endued with power from on high.” No man needs 
any encouragement to apply to his own use, or to the use of 
his neighbors, any of the laws of nature of the existence 
of which he has become thoroughly convinced in his own 
thought and experience. Let the members of the Church 
once realize, as a matter of doctrine and life, the fulness, 
reality, and present application of the Lord’s saving power, 
and they will not fail to preach that salvation to all who will 
lend an ear, nor will their preaching fail to carry conviction. 
Nothing can exceed the simplicity of the Gospel way of 


life. 


Oh that my people had hearkened unto me; 

And Israel had walked in my ways! 

I should soon have subdued their enemies, 

And turned my hand against their adversaries, 

The haters of the Lord should. have submitted themselves unto Him; 
But their time should have endured forever. __- 

He should have fed them also with the finest of the wheat ; 


And with honey out of the rock should I have satisfied thee. 


(Ps. lxxxi. 1 3-16.) 


| SEWARD. 
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ALLEGATIONS AGAINST SWEDENBORG.* 


“JT HAVE often thought,” says Coleridge in his Literary 
remains (p. 422), “of writing a work to be entitled, ‘ Vindi- 
cation of Great Men Unjustly Branded.’ At such times the 
names prominent to my mind’s eye have been Giordano. 
Bruno, Jacob Bohme, Benedict Spinoza, and Emanuel Swe- 
denborg.” I respond to Coleridge’s sentiment, and I want 
to press the question, Why is it that rene | is some- 
times branded insane? | 

One would ‘suppose that a glance at his life as it was 
known to his contemporaries and associates, and at the writ- 
ings which he himself published, would leave the impression 
not only of his sanity, but of a peculiarly sound man in body 
and mind. His outward conduct was uniformly, by the 
concurrent testimony of all who knew him, with one suspi- 
cious exception to be treated later, admirably quiet, dignified, 
and correct. His capacity for business affairs was recog- 
nized and highly appreciated by the most eminent of his 
countrymen. He held conspicuous and important public 


offices whose duties he discharged with unfailing industry 


and signal ability. His scientific, philosophical, and theo- | 
logical writings show that he was an accurate observer, an 
expert in description, a profound and clear thinker, and a 
theologian of the highest order. In social life he was 


_ agreeable and polite and commanded the respect of all 


classes. In short a more symmetrical, well-rounded, thor- 
oughly equipped, highly developed, irreproachable man can- 
not be found in history. 

* This paper was originally written as a contribution to the discussion of 
the subject in the Psychological Seminary in Harvard University. It appears 
in the REviEw slightly modified to adapt it to a larger circle of readers. It 


may be said to have accomplished its original purpose in leading those who 
heard it to distrust second-hand studies, and in disposing them to read Swe- 


denborg each for himself and form his own judgment. It is hoped that it 
may now do a like service in a wider field. 
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Why then, in full view of these considerations, i is he pro- 
nounced insane? 

In spite of the uniform testimony of history to the fact 
that men and women have from time immemorial seen and 
- talked with angels and with spirits good and bad, this part 
of Swedenborg’s experience is singled out as peculiar and 
as prima facie evidence of insanity. The manifest injustice 
of this is apparent, on reflection that there never has been a 
time when a charge of insanity would be substantiated 
either in the common judgment of men or in a court of law 
by proving the claim of spirit seeing. The facts show 
plainly that the gift of spirit seeing is something entirely 
apart from practical life, moral quality, or intellectual integ- 
rity. It isa common gift of humanity and one which in- 
heres as a possibility in every man by virtue of. his spiritual 
nature. Men do not consider Peter, James, and John insane 
because they claimed to see Moses and Elias, nor Paul in- 
sane because he claimed that the Lord Jesus appeared to 
him and called him to preach to the Gentiles. I suppose 
that no fact in human experience of an unusual kind is 
better attested by history and by contemporaneous evidence 
than the gift of spirit seeing. I maintain, therefore, that to 
say Swedenborg was insane, because he claimed to see spirits, 
is absurd, as being opposed to the uniform judgment of men. 

It seems to me that this view of Swedenborg’s case pro- 
ceeds from very deep-seated prejudices, religious, scientific, 
_and natural. To be consistent, religious men ought at once 
— to grant that Swedenborg may have had, in perfect sanity, 
the experience he claimed to have had, and then pass on to 
the question as to the worth of it.* The religious prejudice 


* Rev. Reuen Thomas has a chapter on Swedenborg in “ Leaders of Thought 
in the Modern Church,” which it is gratifying to refer to as exemplifying the 
attitude here indicated. After saying some unusually appreciative things, 
such as, “I do not undertake to interpret or account for Swedenborg. No 
_such man has appeared in these later times. He is unique—-the greatest of 
psychologists,” he makes this admirable statement: “ We have to recognize 
_ that it is not impossible that God might prepare some man to whose mind 
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against Swedenborg is sectarian. It is a scientific prejudice 


that what cannot be brought within the range of the senses 
and explained in a mechanical way is merely imaginary and 
so unreal. The test of sensuous conceivability is final. 
But the scientific view is partial and is incompetent to pass 
upon the whole body of human experience, and in this case 


the positive tone of sufficiency and finality is @ narrow 


prejudice. But back of religious and scientific prejudices, 
there is a materialistic tendency in men to disbelieve the 
supernatural. Every man, by virtue of his animal and sen- 
sual nature, is something of an atheist, an infidel, and a 
materialist. ‘The sense of touch, physical contact, actual or 
possible, is the ultimate test of reality. This is an inveter- 
ate habit of the natural mind, which, however, when exam- 
ined proves as illusory as sight or hearing. The fact is, all 
the positiveness of sense knowledge vanishes under close 
examination, and we come out with a firmer conviction of 
the truth that the spiritual is the real. If so, then what are 
we to make of the natural? When the scientist solves this 


problem he may claim the right to decide upon the real 
nature of experiences like Swedenborg’s. More generally, 


in the solution of this problem, the attitude of the sensuous 


mind towards the supernatural will receive its justification 


or its correction. 

From this point of view, then, I condemn the tone of 
superiority and positiveness, to say nothing of the ridicule 
and contempt, which some critics of Swedenborg assume; 
at the same time I respect the true scientific position. 

I am aware that Swedenborg’s claim is startling and sus- 
picious, and I perfectly agree that the scientist has the right 
to demand a fair hearing and be allowed to explain all the 
facts that come within his range. What is true in his ex- 
planations must be accepted at any cost to our cherished 


He should reveal something more about the life of man after death has 
divested him of his material body. It is not altogether impossible that Swe- 
denborg may have been that man.” 
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convictions and fondest hopes, but he must be kept within 
bounds. Passing, then, from the gratuitous assumption 
that Swedenborg was crazy because he claimed to see spirits, 
we have to consider the scientific grounds for rejecting this 
claim and the broader grounds for accepting it. But first, 
attention should be called to the lack of appreciation which 
adverse critics, without exception, show for what is new and 
important in Swedenborg’s teachings.* : 

The charge that Swedenborg’s writings are trivial, non- 
sensical, and absurd is made in ignorance or in perversity.t 
No critic has a right to speak on this subject until he has 
shown a full appreciation of Swedenborg’s character, his 
genius, and his best thoughts. When all this is done there 
will remain very much to be settled. My contention just 
now is that in all fairness Swedenborg should be credited 
with all that is due his positive achievements in practical, 
moral, and intellectual fields. And above all we should 
approach him from the broad and generous ground of con- 
crete humanity and not by the way of a narrow, scientific 

*In reviewing the literature of heredity and sex, Julius Nelson, Ph.D., in the 
American Journal of Psychology, Vol. VI., gives brief summaries of the teach- 
ing of “The Soul, or Rational Psychology,” and “Conjugial Love.” In his 


remarks on the former he says: “ Though only relatively modern, it is chosen — 
for its representative character. It is probably the ablest exposition from a _ 


transcendental standpoint we have.” Then towards the close he makes this 


significant admission, commenting on the difference Swedenborg makes be- 
tween the human and animal soul. “Here as elsewhere Swedenborg is ob- 


_scure and extremely difficult to comprehend. We feel sure that he is logical 


and has definite ideas on the subject even if we see as ‘through a glass — 
darkly.’” -He observes suggestively: “It is remarkable that all notice of 
Swedenborg is wanting in histories of philosophy.” 

+ A fine instance of the true scientific spirit is exhibited by A. Rabagliati 
in a review of “The Brain,” in Brain Vol. VI. His experience shows 
how easy it is to fall short of appreciating Swedenborg, and how careless and 


incompetent readers get the impression that Swedenborg is verbose, fanciful, 
- and unintelligible. Premising “one of the most remarkable books we have 


ever seen,” he goes on: “If it had not been that attention was arrested and 
interest enchained by finding so many anticipations of scientific discoveries 
by as much as one hundred and twenty or one hundred and thirty years, we 


_ should have been tempted to throw aside the book as beyond our province, if 


not hopelessly unintelligible.” § (p. 404.) 
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abstraction. We should give full weight to the testimony 
_of his contemporaries, and especially should we judge him 
by what he himself published to the world. It is mani- 
festly unfair to enter behind the scenes and expose with 
exaggerated emphasis the inner secrets of his mental and 
emotional life. Which one of us would come out uncon- 
victed if we should be tried in such a light ? | 

At this point, it is asserted that Swedenborg’s insanity is 
shown not by the fact that he had such experiences as he 
describes, but by the interpretation he gave them. But this 
is just the question at issue. A large part of Swedenborg’s 
experience is very common, and science offers an explana- 
tion of it, but its explanation is only partial. Swedenborg’s 
explanations, it is true, may seem unsatisfactory, but it is im- 
portant to observe that the ground he occupies is distinct 
from the scientific ground. Science seeks the — mean- 
ing where Swedenborg seeks the spiritual. 

Before passing to details, it may be well to present in a 
general way Swedenborg’s claim to a unique place in history. 
It is recognized by many competent students that he is a con- 
spicuous leader of modern religious thought.* It is a fact 
obvious to any close student that the religious thought of the 
world for the past hundred years has been steadily approach- 
ing his teachings. These teachings are comprised in three 
general doctrines: 1. The supreme and sole Divinity of © 
Christ ; 2. The Divinity of the Word; 3. The spirituality 
of a life according to the Ten Commandments. 

These doctrines are asserted with a new significance and 
upon’ new grounds. The grounds are Biblical and rational. 
He teaches that the Bible is the book of spiritual life and 
that the rational mind is enlightened by the spiritual truth 
that shines through it. The scientific and philosophic truths 
which Swedenborg taught serve as a means of bringing 

* Emerson’s appreciation of Swedenborg is too well known to need citation. 
James Freeman Clarke, E. E. Hale, Lyman Abbott, T. T. Munger have all 


said things that place Swedenborg in the first rank of modern leaders of 
Christian thought. 
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these doctrines to the rational apprehension of men and 
form a system of unrivalled consistency and completeness. 
The three senses of the Bible, the natural, spiritual, and 
celestial, are the three degrees of life in. man, designated 
by the same terms. These degrees are in their Divine 
fulness and perfection in the Lord alone. These same de- 
grees distinguish the life and organization of heaven. Man 
is, by creation, a spiritual being ; therefore the three degrees 
_ of spiritual life are also degrees of human life, and are the 
life of speech and action, the life of thought, and the life of 
affection. Man is the microcosm. In him the universe is 
represented. Distinctively a spiritual being, he is related on 
the one hand to the outward, physical world, and on the 
other to the Divine. This relation brings to view the three 
universal degrees of life — the natural, the spiritual, and the 
Divine. Life being the activities of organized substance, 
there are these three universal: degrees of substance and 
form. These degrees are discrete and are related by corre- 
spondence. By successive limitation, the Divine becomes 
the spiritual and the spiritual becomes the natural. Each 
of these universal degrees exhibits in itself three degrees: 
in the Divine, are love, wisdom, and use; in the spiritual, 
affection, thought, and operation; in the natural, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral. The material is the basis of opera- 
tion of the spiritual and Divine. The work of creation pro- 
ceeds from the Divine outward to the inert, lifeless matter 
of the mineral kingdom, thence there is a return through the 
vegetable, animal, and human, back to the Divine. 

This-is the universal circuit of life, the path of ceaseless 
flow of energy. The completeness of this conception is 
obvious, and the general satisfaction which it gives the mind 
is felt at once. Of course some of these general views and 
distinctions have long been familiar in the history of philos- 
ophy, but Swedenborg’s doctrines of degrees and correspond- 
ence are new and give a new significance to such familiar 
language. Especially his qualitative interpretation of the 
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terms, substance, form, and activity, is new, and of funda- 


‘mental importance philosophically. 


For example, when we ask, What is substance itself ? 
Swedenborg answers love, and he adds that love itself is 
Divine, and is the very substance and being of God. Sub- 
stance is now no longer an ems rationts, the mere outcome 
and stopping-place of logical abstraction, it is not merely the 
name of the first matter out of which all else is made, what- 
ever that may be, but it is now for the first time in the his- 
tory of philosophy the name of a definite kind of thing, not 
the water of Thales, nor the fire of Herakleitos, which we 
know to be derivative and conditioned, but a thing which is 
the permanent constituent of our deepest and most perva- 
sive conscious experience. It islove. This is bringing phil- 
osophy down from the realms of abstraction to the concrete 
conditions of common life. So, too, form itself is Divine . 
wisdom, and wisdom is also.a thing of our experience. 

_ Again, activity receives a moral and spiritual quality in 
the designation, “use.” By giving this substantial, qualita- 
tive character to our highest conceptions, Swedenborg hu- 
manizes philosophy and makes theology rational. The doc- 
trine of correspondence, together with the doctrine of degrees, 
gives us for the first time a consistent and complete rational 
view of. the system of the universe. The material part of 
the universe is the effect and outward expression of the spir- 
itual or human. On the other hand, man, being a recipient 
of the Divine, is what he is by virtue of what he receives 
from God. God is the supreme and absolute Man. 

This conception of man as the spiritual recipient of life 
from God, as Swedenborg gives it, is new and of the greatest 
philosophical and religious importance. It meets the diffi-. 
culties of pantheism and of theosophy. It keeps God dis- 
tinct from His creation, and yet gives man his full share in 
the Divine life. 

If, then, Swedenborg’s character as a man and the signifi- 
cance of his writings are such as to place him in the front 
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rank of the world’s greatest men, if his seership detracts 
nothing from this high estimate, and if it can be shown that 
adverse critics have been lacking in appreciation of his — 
merits, why need we go farther in refutation of the charge 
of insanity? | 

But for his diaries and the “Memorable Relations,” Swe- 
denborg’s sanity would never have been called in question 
by scientific men, but with these he presents to the student 
of psychology an unparalleled case, which comes properly 
within the scientific field. Here I wish to enter a protest. 
A man is judged by the world as he presents himself to the 
world. What goes on. beneath the surface the world usually | 


never knows anything about, nor does it need to know, for 


it is manifestly inadmissible for one man to attempt to judge 
of the interior motives and quality of another’s life. And 
if this be so, it follows that what a man presents to the 


world is what he should be judged by. Indeed a man ex- 


presses and embodies what he really and completely is only — 
in what he presents to the world, that is in his outward con- 
duct. A man is not some of his ideas, nor some of his sen- 
timents ; he is not his day dreams, nor his vague aspirations, 
neither is he any part of his mental or emotional experience 
which is not approved by his judgment, and put forth by his 
will in speech and act. He is what he wills, thinks, and 
does. In entering, therefore, upon the consideration of the 
experiences which Swedenborg describes in his diaries, I do » 
so under this protest and with the recognition of the fact 
that we are penetrating the inner secrets of a man’s life 
deeper and more completely, perhaps, than has been done 
in the case of any other man that ever lived. The myste- 


ries of our psychical nature have as yet been very little ex- 


plored. What wonder, then, that in this case we find much 
that is strange and unaccountable. Nevertheless we are cer- 
tainly entering upon the study of genuine human experience, 
and this alone should make us serious, 9 and 
large-hearted. 
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_ So far as I know, the most serious attempt to account for 
the facts of Swedenborg’s experience from the psycho-physi- | 
cal point of view is that of Dr. W. W. Ireland in his book 
entitled “ Through the Ivory Gate,” in which he devotes one 
hundred and twenty-nine pages to “ Emanuel Swedenborg.” 
The book appeared in 1889. 

_ Dr. Maudsley, twenty years before, wrote in the Journal 
of Mental Science, two articles in the July and October num- © 
bers of 1869, giving his explanation. Dr. Maudsley’s arti- 
cles, again, seem to be drawn mainly, both as to matter and 
spirit, from Wm. White’s “ Life and Writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg,” in two volumes, published in 1867. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Ireland has come to a study 
of Swedenborg through such leaders. ‘“White’s Life” is 
simply scandalous, and Dr. Maudsley writing under the spell 
of Mr. White touches his subject with so much disdain and — 
so much carelessness, that he exhibits conspicuously the two 
most striking characteristics of Swedenborg’s hostile — 
injustice and incompetence. 

Although Dr. Ireland’s book is far superior in tone and 
method to either of the above, the dominant impression that 
a second reading leaves me with, is that of a lack of appre- 
ciation of the man and his work, and a tone of conclusive- 
ness which those who have studied Swedenborg deeply will 
not share. - 

The lack of appreciation, together with an i cieieated 
prejudice, renders this otherwise commendable attempt to 
get at the truth a sad failure; and the most that can be said 
of it in a general way is that it is a noteworthy first attempt 
in the right direction. It comes directly to the study of the 
facts and offers an explanation of them from an essential 
point of view. Of course it is too much to expect of a 
practising physician and a special student of morbid psychol- 
ogy to appreciate Swedenborg’s philosophy and theology, but 
_ we must insist that he should avoid the appearance of patron- 
izing by conceding that “ Swedenborg’s moral and theologi- 
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cal writings contain much that is noble and true.” - Even 
these concessions are carefully qualified by expressions which 
are more in the tone of the entire treatment, for example, 
“though marred by whimsical and erroneous statements.” 

The key to Dr. Ireland’s essay is the foregone conclusion 
that Swedenborg was insane. All his material is massed to 
support and establish this conclusion. He has the issue 
clearly in view. : | 

On page second, he says: 


A slight study of the subject ought to convince any one that either 
Swedenborg was subject to delusions and hallucinations, or that his pre- 
tensions to commune with the dead and his claim to announce a new 
revelation were really founded on truth. ; 


Passing over the peabalile misconception implied in the 
phrase “to announce a new revelation,” he evidently has the 
correct view when he says, “ Those who receive his system 
will also receive his claims to supernatural illumination.” 

The necessity for declaring Swedenborg insane is evident. 
To admit the truth of his system is to admit his claims, and 
to do this is to recognize a new religion as true, and the old 
as false. 

That Swedenborg should be right and the rest of the | 
world wrong is too improbable to be seriously considered. 
So it is assumed at the outset that Swedenborg is wrong at 
all points where he differs from common opinion. 

Once assuming that Swedenborg was wrong it remains to 
justify the assumption. This involves the denial of his two 
chief claims, namely, that he was specially commissioned 
and taught by the Lord and that he had open intercourse 
with spirits. 

The only way to deny the truth of Swedenborg’s claims 
is to affirm that he was deceived. His character and repu- 
tation forbid the opinion that he was an impostor. The as- 
sertion that he was deceived can only be maintained on the 
ground of his being insane. Under the influence of such 
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prejudices, Dr. Ireland proceeds to mass his material and 
construct his theory. 

Swedenborg was insane: witness his heredity, the abnor- 
mal experiences of his childhood, his acute attack of mania, 
and, lastly, his experiences as described by himself in his 
diaries. 

The conclusiveness of this aitence being admitted, it 
remains to show that his system was a mere fabrication out 
of his previous studies and his diseased sensations and — 
fancies. 

In forming his thine Dr. Ireland is aided by his familiar 
acquaintance with insane people, and he finds many things 
in Swedenborg’s experience paralleled by numerous cases 
that have come under his observation. Even here, however, 
he is forced to admit that Swedenborg was peculiar in pre- 
serving “so much serenity of disposition and so much sagac- 
ity of thought.” In other words there was present in Swe- 
denborg precisely that which is lacking in insane people in 
general, namely, practical sound-mindedness. 

If we once take firmly the ground that the inexplicable in 
Swedenborg does not prove error or argue insanity, we come, 
then, back to the original problem. What is the meaning of 
his experiences? Here we have Swedenborg’s own interpre- 
tation as against that of his critics, and so far competent — 
opinion is in favor of Swedenborg. From my own reading 
I am strongly impressed with the fact that Swedenborg 
seems so much more intelligent than his critics that their 
opinions have comparatively little weight. __ 

_ This is well exemplified by Dr. Ireland. His treatment is 
strikingly wanting in serious thought upon the real meaning 
of some of Swedenborg’s most brilliant and far-reaching 
views. He seems to have skimmed the books he refers to 
for material to support the thesis of his previous essay, “ The 
Blot upon the Brain.” He quotes very little to support his 


- general admissions favorable to Swedenborg or to set before 


the reader any of his great thoughts, but great care is taken 
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to press into service passages to support such assertions 

It was his besetting tendency to put together theories . . . and to treat 
these theories as realities and dwell in them. His dreams and incoén- 


gruous hallucinations were interpreted under this easy and elastic sci- 
ence of correspondences and made to work in the art of deception. 


This quotation well states Dr. Ireland’s view. He con- © 
ceives Swedenborg as a wild theorizer and a deluded inter- 
preter of diseased subjective states. | | 

Before passing to the consideration of the facts of the 
case, let us pause a moment to weigh the probabilities which 
present themselves to a general view. 

It is comparatively easy to pick out strange and difficult 
passages here and there in the diaries and in the “ Memorable 
Relations,” which might, to the casual reader, give the im- 
pression that Swedenborg was treating the products of his 
imagination as objective facts, and drawing fantastic conclu- 
sions from them. There is, undoubtedly, much in the ex- 
periences brought to light here that furnishes a basis for the 
study of unexplored fields in psychology, but the facts of 
-Swedenborg’s life as a whole should lead a serious mind to 
look farther and deeper than a mere psycho-physical problem, 
and the attempt to make the diaries and the madhouse tell 
the whole story, as Dr. Ireland does, is to work with the 
eyes shut. Accritic who cannot correctly estimate “ Heaven 
and Hell,” “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” “ Divine Providence,” 
« Arcana Ccelestia,” “Apocalypse Explained,” “ Apocalypse 
Revealed,” and “ True Christian Religion,” will most cer- 
tainly fail to estimate Swedenborg correctly. Let, for exam- 
ple, a critic take “Heaven and Hell” and bring out fully 
and clearly its scientific, philosophical, and theological signi- 
ficance, let him find the place of this book in history, its 
newness in coming into the world and the changes it has 
wrought in the religious conceptions of subsequent genera- 
tions, then let him dare to make the assertion that it was the 
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product of the imagination, and he will find himself in the 
presence of an alternative where the incredible will no longer 


rest easily with Swedenborg’s claim to have “seen and heard”. 


the things there described, but with the psychological impos- 
sibility of the mind evolving such things from its own 
depths. Much less can the contents of the book be con- 
ceived to be the sad sport of lunacy. | 


‘After all, the real and permanent question is, What is the 


significance of Swedenborg’s writings ? 

I have searched in vain for competent criticism here. 

This is where Dr. Ireland is hopelessly deficient. He does, 
it is true, give his opinion in broad assertions, but he has 
not seriously studied Swedenborg’s books, he has not selected 
the most significant passages and determined fairly and fully 
their true meaning, the place they hold in history, and the 
influence they have exerted upon subsequent thought and 
opinion. Instead of doing this, he catches the spirit of 
White and Maudsley, and finds Swedenborg’s father already 
developing the germs of insanity which the son wens 
brought to maturity in his preposterous claim. — 
_ This general idea is fortified by citing the very innocent 
expression of the parents that angels seemed to speak through 
the mouth of their child. The natural tendency of a strong 
and inquiring mind, such as we admire in Plato, Leibnitz, 
and Kant, to study the nature of things, and especially to 
learn what can be known about the nature of the soul, in 
other words, the effort to obey the injunction, “ Know thy- 
self,” is looked upon in the case of Swedenborg as abnormal 
and finally leading to the height of self-exaltation. 

The fact that Swedenborg made advances along the line 
of natural science — in geology, in chemistry, in physics, in 
astronomy, in physiology, and in psychology — and that his 
results and methods exhibit a mind of the rarest attainments 
and qualifications is left out of sight. His early efforts to 
add to the world’s stock of useful inventions are made to 
show the needful accompaniments of insanity, namely, self- 
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sufficiency and inordinate conceit. A modest distrust of his 
own powers, it is said, would have checked his extravagance | 
and narrowed his field of labor, ignoring the fact that the 


results of his efforts were so fruitful and so far-reaching that 


even now, one hundred and fifty years afterwards, we seem 
to be slowly following in his wake in many unexplored fields. 
His wonderful gift of generalizing power is weakly called 
theorizing. 

It is significant, that, side by side with the most trivial at- 
tempts to explain away and depreciate his intellectual achieve- 
ments and to treat his spiritual teachings as mere fictions, 
there is a very general recognition of Swedenborg’s extraor- — 
dinary moral insight, and it is quite unexpected to find Dr. 
Ireland more appreciative of “ Conjugial Love” than of any 
of the books. On the other hand, he cues not even men- 
tion “ Divine Love and Wisdom.” ; 

Nevertheless, in spite of his failure in intelligent criticism 
and appreciation, Dr. Ireland has done good service in plac- 
ing the personal issue clearly before the world. Of course, 
the truth contained in Swedenborg’s writings remains, what- 
ever conclusion we may come to about the nature of his 
peculiar experience. On the other hand, if we treat his in- 
sanity as a well-established fact, it will color everything he 
says, and raise the presumption of error at every point where 
he goes beyond or differs from current opinion.» More than 
that, if we once admit that he was insane, it must affect our 
standard of judgment. The standard of normal mental 
habits will no longer apply, and each reader would have to 
rely upon his own integrity. Taking into consideration the 
weakness and limitations of the human mind; we see at 
once that it would require a high degree of confidence in 
the integrity of one’s own mental and moral state to venture 


‘upon such uncertain ground with the expectation of being 


able to distinguish between the true and the false. So, then, 


while we may affirm in the abstract that the truth in Sweden- 


borg is true, whatever we may think of his personality, nev- 
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ertheless as a practical question his sanity or insanity is 
fundamental. 

There are two grounds upon which the charge of meety 
rests — one which may be designated “ the Brockmer story,”’ 
and the other the material contained in Swedenborg’s own 
diaries and the records of his intercourse with spirits. 

My opinion is that the Brockmer story is inadmissible as 
positive evidence. I shall not discuss the story, but simply 
refer to the “Tafel Documents,” where the facts so far as 
could then be ascertained are given. My own impression 
from reading Dr. Tafel’s matter is that the story has its 
basis of fact in Brockmer’s impressions and interpretations, 
but that it would require very careful sifting to get at the 
facts in Swedenborg’s experience which impressed Brockmer 


and which he interpreted. Deliberately I reject the story . = 


as furnishing direct and conclusive evidence that Sweden- . 
borg had an attack of acute mania. : 
It remains to consider the experiences recorded in Swe- 
denborg’s diaries. Here we have a serious problem. I 
have a growing conviction that the great and final conflict 
between materialism and spiritualism is yet to be fought 
over the meaning of Swedenborg’s experience. In my view 
nothing less than a complete command of spiritual philoso- 
phy and mental pathology will place us in the position of 
competent critics here. But even this may be found inade- 


-quate. I have a deep-seated prepossession that after all 


Swedenborg himself will be found to be-his best interpreter, 
in which case we must go to work and study afresh his life 
and writings. In the meantime, we have our present task. 


_Dr. Ireland, as has been stated, has reviewed in his way the 


facts and given his interpretation. Over — this we 
have Swedenborg’s own interpretation. 
We learn from his diary that Swedenborg as early as 


1736 began to record his dreams. The so-called “Dream 


Book” extends from March 24 to Oct. 27, 1744. From 
1745 to 1765 he kept a diary of his spiritual experiences. 
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From this source we learn that along in 1743-1744, Sweden- 
borg began to have extraordinary experiences both of a bodily 
and mental kind. | | 

From his study of this record, Dr. Ireland, in the technical 
language of a specialist, summarizes his conclusions as fol- 
lows: Swedenborg suffered from chronic hallucinations of 
all five senses, superinduced by severe literary labor, result- 
ing in cerebral hyperzsthesia. The consequent subjective 
impressions were elaborated into a system. 

I have already discussed the general grounds upon which 
these conclusions are based. The whole qnestar turns on 

‘the fact of hallucinations. 

- Tam free to admit that there is much recorded in Sweden- 
borg’s diaries and “Memorable Relations” that is strange 
and unaccountable, and yet when we read it in the light of 
his own philosophy of life, it conveys the general impression 
of consistency and truthfulness. 

Dr. Ireland quotes T. C. R. 335, to show the process of 
Swedenborg’s mind in dealing with his extraordinary experi- 


ences. The details of this account undoubtedly offer diffi- 


culties. I am not able to determine just what the physical 
and psychical facts were. Still my general familiarity with 
Swedenborg’s mode of interpretation, and especially with his 
teaching about correspondences and representatives, gives 
me a certain degree of confidence not merely that this expe- 
rience was genuine, and that Swedenborg described it cor- 
rectly, but that such appearances are a part of the common 
order of the spiritual world, and that Swedenborg’s interpre- 
tation was in accordance with the law of such things. If I 


am asked to go further and explain how these spectres, lights, © 


etc., could be connected with an assembly of spirits in dis- 
cussion, I am only able to answer in the language of Swe- 
denborg that such “phenomena appear in the atmospheres 
_ from the reasonings of those standing below,” as a common 
occurrence and in accordance with the laws of the spiritual 


world. Grant that there is such a thing as the spiritual world, — 
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these facts in the life of Swedenborg give us a clue to the 
conditions of life there. It seems to me that we know as yet 
too little about the real nature of the world and especially 
of man, too little about the real nature of consciousness, and 
about the real significance of things in both the physical 
and mental world, to do as Dr. Ireland does, summarily set 
aside Swedenborg’s interpretations as hallucinations. 3 

The psychological fact whose significance is to be deter- 
mined in this case is that the same fact of consciousness is 
producible by two sets of influences. The tree as external 
object stands related to the tree as idea we know not how. 
When I look out and see a tree it is just as much my idea 
that I see as when I shut my eyes and see the tree merely 
as a mental picture. In the one case the external object 
affected the organs of sense and was accessory to the ap- 
pearance of the idea, in the other the idea was brought 
before the mind by the will, without any direct action of an 
external object upon the sense organ. The tree, then, as 
idea stands related to the constructive powers of the mind 
and to the mind’s capacity to receive impulses and impres- 
sions from within in such a way that the idea may be made 
to come and go at will, but how this is brought about we 
cannot tell. The neural process seems to be common to — 
both ways of getting the idea. Whether the inner way of 
producing the idea is dependent upon the neural process or 
not is a question which cannot be answered positively. 
Physiological psychology inclines to the view that as long 
as the mind works in the body its activities are carried on 
with the invariable accompaniment of neural processes. 
But if the idea is producible after the soul has left the body, 


or when it is temporarily separated from the body, the 


question arises, What is the idea then in its substance, its - 
constitution, and its nature, and how is it produced? 
According to Swedenborg, the natural object, the exter- 
nal, physical object, is the correspondent of the spiritual, 
and he defines correspondence as the relation of cause and 
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effect, whereby the thing in the natural world exists and 
subsists from its correspondent in the spiritual world. The 
relation of correspondence also extends to the object of 
spiritual sight and to the state of affection and thought of 
which this object is the outward expression. It will be 
seen that what Swedenborg covers. by the word correspond- 
ence is our unknown quantity. 

A complete understanding of Swedenborg’s experience 
requires us to settle the meaning of four terms: 1. The 
external physical object. 2. The idea the mind has in 
presence of the object. 3. The external spiritual object. 
4. The subjective state of which: the one is the outward 
embodiment. 

The physical object is an aggregate of physical properties. 

The idea is a psycho-physical state which we cannot ade- 
quately describe. An analysis of the sense organs reveals 
mechanism but not sight. According to Swedenborg, the 
soul as well as the body isa mechanism. The act of seeing 
is inconceivable. Sight is not an inherent property of the 
mechanism, but is really the act of God in it. This act the 
- mechanism appropriates by its power of adjustment. God 
operates in man and brings about all the processes and re- 
sults that man observes. The exercise of the power of 
adjustment gives the appearance of self-determination and 
of origination. We must say, then, that God, who made 
-and who sustains the tree, also knows and sees it, and when 
we see it, He sees it in, by, and through our mechanism. 
Our seeing is merely His seeing let into us by the self- 
adjustment of the mechanism which we are. What we find 
in this case is true of all our activities. At any rate, it isa 
characteristic of Swedenborg’s thought to see in God the 
Being, Source, and End of all things. When, therefore, we 
try to define the relation between object and idea, we finally ~ 
come to see that the complete answer can only be given in 
terms of the Divine. What God’s idea of a tree is in His 
own perfect wisdom, we cannot know, but what His idea is 
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as it takes form in our intellect and sense we do know, for 
the reason that it is really His conception and idea in us 
that we take for our own. If we-had God’s complete knowl- 
edge of a tree we would know that in God of which the tree 
is the outward embodiment, in other words, that to which it 
corresponds. In that case we might express our’knowledge © 
of a tree just as we express our knowledge of a chair, by 
embodying it in material form. As it is, however, our 
knowledge of a tree is imperfect. That to which the tree 
in all its completeness corresponds, does not exist in us as a 
fully conscious state. If the material world were as plastic 
as the spiritual, we might see more easily that the physical 
tree stands related to our idea, as the spiritual tree does to 
our conception. If our knowledge of how a tree is made > 
were as complete as our knowledge of how a chair is made, 
then our idea of a tree could be embodied in matter by pro- 
viding the conditions, just as is the case in the spiritual 
world where the materials are more plastic. For, according 
to Swedenborg, a spiritual tree starts into being when the 
mind furnishes the proper conditions. In either case God 
creates it. His idea takes form in the lower planes as soon 
as the appropriate conditions are supplied. 

If the thoughts here suggested could be fully and clearly 
worked out, it seems to me that we would be in a better posi- 
tion to understand what Swedenborg says of the meaning of 
his experiences. We certainly need a deeper and wider knowl- 
édge of man and the world than Dr. Ireland shows. Merely 
to determine the physical conditions of Swedenborg’s experi- 
ences and point out the likeness they bear to other cases’ 
falls very far short of an explanation. Swedenborg’s inter- 
pretation is in the line of a causal explanation. He assigns 
the spiritual value to the experiences. We find it difficult 
to follow him, but if we study him closely we acquire confi- 
dence in his consistency. ‘ We feel sure,” to use the words 
of the reviewer in the American Journal of Psychology, “ that 
he is logical and that he has something definite in mind.” 
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Dr. Ireland tries to show how Swedenborg’s mind worked 


in passing from very simple to highly complex hallucinations. — 
But I submit that the phantoms, false lights, and other ap- — 


pearances he saw were not hallucinations, for the reason that 
Swedenborg did not misinterpret them to be physical objects. 
If I mistake my idea for a physical tree this does not alter 
the nature of the idea, it only shows that my judgment is at 
fault. If I insist that the idea is a tree it is a hallucination 
—a state which is merely subjective is judged to be an outer 
object. But in this case, Dr. Ireland is over hasty to make 
his example work ; for there is no evidence that Swedenborg 
misinterpreted his experience. . He is evidently not speaking 


of events in the physical world at all. Hecalls the things | 


he saw appearances and goes on to connect them with other 
events in the spiritual world. Of course, if one denies the 
_ existence of the spiritual world, he will also deny that Swe- 
denborg had any other experience than a disorderly play of 
his imagination ; and his hallucinations would consist in his 
belief that such experiences were spiritual events in an 


objective spiritual world. But even Dr. Ireland would hardly © 


deny that after all these experiences are spiritual and not 
physical. 

Our ideas, though they have a physical basis either in the 
external physical world or in the brain processes, are them- 
selves spiritual and the main question is what is their spir- 
itual significance? In Swedenborg’s view, the soul has three 
regions which are distinct in substance, form, and activity, 
namely, the sense and motor region, the intellectual region, 
and the affectional region. These are one above the other, 
or one within the other, the relation between them being 
that of correspondence. Man is no less a spiritual being in 
the body than out of it. All that we find true of his inner 
life here, will hold true in the world beyond. What, there- 
fore, is true of his ideas here, will be true there. That 
plane of organism and life the states of which are ideas 
while we live in the material body, will continue to be the 
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plane of ideas when we go to the spiritual world. Further, - 


there is the outer environment which constitutes the objec- 
tive spiritual world, whether the man is in the body or not. 
When Swedenborg, then, says he saw certain phenomena in 
the spiritual atmospheres and that these phenomena were 
caused in a certain way, it is the first business of the critic 
to know what he is talking about, and not take it for granted 
that he is confounding things that have no connection with 
each other and no existence outside his own imagination. 


It is the first duty of a fair and intelligent critic to get his — 


author’s point of view. Dr. Ireland seems to have taken 
very little trouble to do this. He feels himself on such 
familiar ground and he has at the outset so given himself 
over to a theory and a prejudice, that Swedenborg’s case 


_ offers no difficulty and he sees no reason to exert himself to 


do anything more than exemplify his theory by what he can 
pick out and put together of Swedenborg’s experience that 
lends itself on a superficial view to his purpose. 

To-my mind one important difference between Sweden- 
borg’s explanation and Ireland’s is that the latter leaves the 


mind with a dreary, hopeless impression of physiological _ 


finality, while Swedenborg leads us on in a promising way 


to a rich and endless view of the higher human capacities — 


and powers, and to a hopeful and healthy interest in man’s 
nature and destiny. | 

In closing, I must refer to a quotation which Dr. Ireland 
makes from the “ Dream Book,” April 6x7, 1744. His way 
of quoting the passage leaves out much that is significant in 
showing Swedenborg’s reflections and his general attitude of 
mind. As it stands, the quotation conveys the impression 


that Swedenborg’s claim rests on the belief that the Lord. 


Jesus Christ Himself appeared to him then. This, however, 
is not the case. Swedenborg explains that when the Lord 
wishes to communicate directly with men He fills an angel 
with His ‘spirit, and the angel then speaks as if he were 
really the Lord. This explanation relieves Swedenborg’s 
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claim of the appearance of manifest absurdity, and leaves 
the mind free to consider the matter rationally. I have 
already argued on general grounds the reasonableness of 
Swedenborg’s claim as supported by his life and writings, 
and have tried to show that there is no positive and definite 
ground whatever to substantiate the charge of insanity. 

I only wish to add, that his prediction that a new state of 
the Church would follow the Last Judgment and the publi- 
cation of his writings has been fulfilled. That this new 
state of things, which is generally recognized as a fact, is 
traceable to these causes is, of course, a matter to be. deter- 
mined by an appeal to history, but no one, I believe, who 
takes the trouble to examine the evidence, can fail to find in 
the New Church many, at least, of the hidden springs of the 
changes that are going on so rapidly in the religious world. 

-Swedenborg announced the principles and foretold the 
state of mind which was so’ impressively realized in the 
Parliament of Religions. Indeed, as has been shown in a 
previous number of this REview, the Parliament of Relli- 
gions is traceable directly to his writings. His claim, then, 
so far from arguing insanity, is not only well founded upon 
his life and writings, but is actually verified by subsequent 
events, and this will undoubtedly be the verdict of historical 


justice. 


Lewis F. HIre. 
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PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


THERE is at the present time a strong and growing im- 


‘pression among Christian people that the earliest days of 


Christianity were its golden period. Then the doings and 
sayings of our Lord were fresh in the minds of men. The 
glory and beauty of His life were vividly felt as a new inspi- 
ration and influence. In contrast with the prevailing heathen- 
ism and dead Jewish formalism, the truth He taught was 
like a streak of sunlight shooting across a black cloud. In 
contrast with the all but universal depravity and wickedness, | 
the memory of His self-denial and self-sacrifice was like a 
strain of Divine music amid the harsh wrangling of discord- 
ant voices. The Gospel teaching had not lost its novelty 
as it did afterwards. Nor had it been perverted by varied 
and conflicting interpretations of its meaning. All worship 
was simple and direct. The apostles and their immediate | 
successors had no costly temples, nor felt the need of any. 
They asked for no mediation of saint or virgin between them | 
and their omnipresent Saviour. - No elaborate ritual found 
its way into their prayers; but all religious offices were 
performed in ever fresh remembrance of Him who quietly 
lived and preached in the obscure hamlets of Judea and 
Galilee, who patiently endured the pain and indignity of the 
cross, and who gave to His disciples the everlasting promise, 
“Where two or three are pneeren together in My name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 

Towards the pure simplicity of that early time, the Riahes : 
of many earnest men today are longingly directed. The coun- 
cils which undertook to determine and formulate Christian 
doctrines — those doctrines themselves, loaded down as they 


‘have been with metaphysical subtleties —the priesthood, 


masses, and confessionals, the creeds and stereotyped phrases, 
the fasts and festivals, are they a help or a hindrance to 
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those who would draw near to the loving heart of Jesus? do 
they reveal or hide the face of the Son of Man? Such are 
the questions which not a few are asking, and their heartfelt 
aspiration is: “O that some benignant power would brush 
aside these mists of tradition, these accumulated fogs of cen- 
turies, and enable us to breathe the clear sweet atmosphere 
of primitive Christianity !” 

Into the current of these thoughts and wishes the New 
Church falls, not as teaching that the exact conditions of any 
former period should be restored (for that would be impos- 
sible), but as seeing in the first centuries of the Christian 
epoch the best historic type of a true living church. In the 
very nature of things the commencement of a new spiritual 
dispensation: inaugurated by the Lord of life must be char- 
acterized by pure doctrine unmixed with human opinions. 
_ The impulse towards holy living would then, if ever, be un- 
checked by apologies and theories which in any manner or 
degree would make wickedness allowable. The brighter the 
light is, the less the excuse for stumbling. “If I had not 
come and spoken unto them,” the Lord says, “they had not 
had sin ; but now they have no cloak. for their sin.” Again 
His language is: “I am come a light into the world, that 

whosoever believeth on me should not abide in darkness.” 
The truth just as He gave it was at first the guiding star of 
His Church, and His disciples knew of no circuitous and 
indirect way of walking according to His precepts. Devices 
of that kind came in at a later stage. 

Swedenborg indicates with great distinctness the date at 
which the Christian Church, as a centre of spiritual influ- 
ence, began to be diseased and corrupted. That date is the 
year 325, at which time the Council of Nice was convened 
by the Emperor Constantine. The decadence is definitely 
associated with the decisions of that Council. During the 
. whole preceding period, the Church, while constantly in- 
creasing throughout the Roman Empire, received from the 

civil authorities a great variety of treatment, ranging all the 
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way from bitter persecution to amicable toleration. But 
under Constantine it became the favored form of religion. 
As the first Christian emperor, he labored zealously for the 
protection and extension of what was, even then, to the 
larger portion of his subjects, a comparatively unknown sys- 
tem of doctrine. But, as often happens, worldly prosperity 
engendered corruption; the humility of spirit which was 
fostered by adverse circumstances departed when the day of 
earthly triumph came. Says a recent historian of high re- 
pute : 

The purity of Christianity had now become corrupted by its brief 
alliance with the State. A merely formal piety was a passport to office 


and imperial favor. The moral tone of society was enervated by hypoc- 
risy. The wranglings of bishops over intricacies of doctrine, made only 


_More prominent the unchristian lives of the zealous disputants. (Fisher’s 
History of the Christian Church, p. 90.) 


It was for the settlement of one of the controversies here 
referred to that the Nicene Council was convoked. We need 
not go into particulars concerning the so-called Arian heresy, 
which was the special cause of contention: Suffice it to say 
that the chief question at issue was whether Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God was begotten from eternity, or had a be- 
ginning in time. The conclusion reached by a majority of 
the Council on this subject, was embodied in the following — 
words of sass creed adopted by them, and Wii the name, 
Nicene” 

I believe .... in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of 
God, begotten - the Father before all worlds, God of God, Light of 
Light, very God of very God, begotten, not made, being of one sub- 
stance with the Father. 


This was thenceforth regarded as orthodox Christian doc- 
trine. In it is contained, as Swedenborg plainly shows, a 
declaration not only of the eternal Sonship, but impliedly, 
at least, of distinct persons as constituting the Deity. The 
latter idea soon afterwards took definite shape in the creed 
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which is named for Athanasius, one of the leaders of the 
Council. That creed, as is well known, declares in express 
terms: 

There is one person of the Father, another of the Son, and another 
of the Holy Spirit. The Father is uncreate, infinite, eternal, omnipo- 
tent, God, Lord; so likewise is the Son, and so likewise is the Holy 
Spirit. Also, the Father was made and created of none, the Son was 
born of the Father, and the Holy Spirit proceedeth from both. Thus 
there is one Father, one Son, and one Holy Spirit. And in this Trinity 
all the three persons are together eternal, and are altogether equal. 


Whether these definitions, laid down as the fundamental 
principles of the Christian religion, and almost universally 
accepted as such during many subsequent centuries, are to 
_ be considered the sign of a forward or backward step, de- 
pends on the point of view from which they are regarded. 
He to whom they seem true and reasonable will find no 
fault with them. But he in whose mind they cause perplex- 
_ ity, and obscure the idea of God instead of making it clearer, 
will not readily believe that the day when they were first 
promulgated was a time of spiritual progress. On the con- 
trary, he will hold, with Swedenborg, that they furnish one 
incontestable proof that the decline of the church was even 
then commencing, through the perversion and destruction of 
simple Gospel truth. 

I shall presently quote Swulieaiaial s own language on the 
subject. But before doing so it seems necessary to remind 
the reader that the fundamental idea in the system of the- 
ology taught in his writings is that of God’s absolute and un- 
changing unity. Jesus Christ, according to this view, is not 
a second person in the Godhead, still less a person begotten 
from eternity, but God manifest, God outwardly revealed in 
human form — which form considered in its larger sense, 
so as to include: a mental or spiritual nature, was glorified 
or made Divine through temptations and victories over the 
infernal hosts. By.this means God provided for Himself 
an everlasting tabernacle with men —a Divinely human na- 
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ture, in which He could forever dwell, and be present with | 
them in a manner adapted to their finite states and needs. _ 
The Holy Spirit is the Divine influence which perpetually 
goes forth from Him, and which was strikingly figured by 
His breathing on His disciples, and saying, “ Receive ye the 
Holy Spirit.” This doctrine gives no place to the idea of a 
Trinity of persons, or to any of the theories founded on it. 
The atonement, for example, is not to be regarded as the 
vicarious suffering of one Divine person for the satisfaction 
of another, and the miraculous removal, thereby, of sin and 
condemnation from those who by faith accept the sacrifice ; 
but rather as the perfect expression of God’s love, whereby 
He who had been known as the Almighty Father and Creator 
became also the Redeemer, reconciling mankind, or bringing 
them into a state of oneness with Himself, so far as they 
are willing to look to Him and to keep His precepts. 

With these preliminary explanations, let us turn to some 
of Swedenborg’s statements. He says: 


That the Nicene Trinity together with the Athanasian is a Trinity of 


_Gods may be seen . . . from their creeds. From them arose the faith 


of the present church, which is in God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Spirit: in God the Father, that He may impute the right- 
eousness of His Son, the Saviour, and ascribe it to man; in God the 
Son, that He may intercede and covenant; in the Holy Spirit, that He 
may actually inscribe the imputed righteousness of the Son, and seal it 
when established, by justifying, sanctifying, and regenerating man. This 
is the faith of the present time, which by itself is evidence that it is a 
Trinity of Gods which is acknowledged and worshipped. From the | 
faith of every church arises not only all its worship, but also all that is 
dogmatic; wherefore it may be said that such as the faith is, such is the 
doctrine. That this faith, because it is a faith in three Gods, has per- © 
verted all things of the church, therefore follows; for faith is the princi- 
ple, and doctrinals are derivatives; and derivatives derive their essence 
from the principle. If one submits the several doctrines to examination, 
as the doctrine concerning God, concerning Christ’s person, concerning 
charity, repentance, regeneration, free will, election, the use of the sac- 
raments, which are Baptism and the Holy Supper, he will clearly see _ 
that a Trinity of Gods is in each one of them; and if it does not 
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actually appear to be in them, still they flow from it, as from their 
fountain. (T. C. R. 177.) 


Another pointed. passage is the following : 


That God is the cause of evil comes by sequence from the faith of 
this day, which was first hatched by those who held council in the town 
of Nice. At that place was devised and produced the still persistent 
heresy, that there have been three Divine persons from eternity, and each 
one a God by himself. This egg being hatched, the followers of this 
faith could not but approach each person separately as God. They 
seized upon faith as imputing the merit or righteousness of the Lord God 
the Saviour; and that no man might share merit with the Lord, they 
took away from man all free will in spiritual things, and they attributed 
to him absolute impotence as to that faith. And as they deduced every 
thing spiritual pertaining to the church from that faith, they asserted that 
there was similar impotence in relation to everything that the church 
teaches concerning salvation. Hence sprung up dreadful heresies, one 
after another, based upon that faith and man’s impotence in spiritual 
things, and also that most pernicious heresy of predestination .. . all 
of which imply that God is the cause of evil, or that God created good 
and evil. But, my friend, put faith in no council, but in the Lord’s Wore 
which is above (T. C. R. 489.) 


That is to say, the doctrine of a Trinity of persons, with 
the scheme of salvation which is based upon it, is altogether 
unscriptural, irrational, and unsatisfying. It deprives us of 
the one Lord God, as the sole object of Christian worship. 
It confuses our relations to Him by virtually annulling His 
declaration, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
‘mandments.” Such at least must be the conviction of all 
those whose first and governing thought in spiritual matters 
is that of God’s absolute unity, and whose paramount relig- 
ious obligation is acknowledged to be that of faithful obedi- 
ence to Him. So far as this is the standard which men fol- 
low, they cannot fail to perceive that the edicts of the Nicene 
Council sounded the signal of a retrograde movement —a 
departure from the original integrity of the Christian faith. 

Prior to that time, Swedenborg declares : | 


All in what was then the Christian world acknowledged that the Lord 
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Jesus Christ was God, to whom was given all power in heaven and earth, 
and power over all flesh, according to His own express words; and they 


- believed in Him according to His commandment from God the Father. 


This is also very evident from the convoking of all the bishops by the 
Emperor Constantine the Great, in order that they might from the sacred 
writings convict and condemn Arius and his followers, who denied the 
Divinity of the Lord the Saviour born of. the virgin Mary. This indeed 
they did, but trying to escape the wolf they came upon the lion, or, ac- 
cording to the proverb, in their desire to avoid Charybdis they ran upon 
Scylla. They did so by the figment of a Son of God from eternity, who 
descended and assumed Humanity, believing that they thus vindicated 
the Lord’s Divinity and restored it to Him, and not knowing that God 
Himself the Creator of the universe descended in order to become the 
Redeemer, and thus Creator anew. (T. C. R. 637.) : 


In confirmation of these statements, he quotes the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, showing that it says nothing about three Divine 


persons, and speaks of the Son of God as One who was 


born in time. 

The view thus presented by Swedenborg is not his own 
merely, but is abundantly supported by reputable historians, 
and by the writings of the early Christian Fathers. The 
conclusion quite generally reached is that during the first 
three centuries but little attention was given to nice doc- 
trinal distinctions. ~Men were satisfied, and filled with unut- 
terable gratitude, by the simple assurance that the long prom- 
ised Messiah had appeared, and that in Him a wondrous 
manifestation of Deity was made. Whether they called Him 
God, or the Son of God, was of practically little moment — 
He was the central object of their thought and adoration. 
To follow His guidance, to be imbued with His spirit, to 
communicate the knowledge of Him to others, and to ex- 
tend His influence, as far as possible, throughout the world, 
was their all-engrossing purpose. What mattered it, whether 
orno He had been begotten of the Father before all ages, 
since He had perfectly revealed the Father to them, and had 
promised to be with them always? Was it not enough to 
preach the Gospel of peace and good will, and to do what | 
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they could to make it the law of their own and other human 
lives? It cannot be claimed that they attained to the highest 
development of Christian doctrine which, in different circum- 
stances, might be practicable and desirable. Their Lord had 
declared, “I have yet many things to say unto you; but,” 
He then pointedly added, “ ye cannot bear them now.” They 
had gone as far in the formulation of dogmatic theology as 
it was in that age of the world safe or profitable to go. When 


they ventured further, in their eagerness to reconcile differ- 
ences, Or, as has been well said, in their attempt to “build a _ 


bridge between Christianity and the wisdom of the Gentiles” 


(Fisher's History of the Christian Church, p. 72), - lamen- 


tably failed, and went widely astray. 
Mosheim, the celebrated historian, says regarding the order 
of things in the primitive Christian Church : 


This venerable simplicity was not, indeed, of long duration; its beauty 
was gradually effaced bythe laborious efforts of human learning and 
the dark subtleties of imaginary science. 


_ Again, concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, he testifies 
that during the first three centuries it “had happily escaped 
the vain curiosity of human researches, and been left unde- 
fined and undetermined by any particular set of ideas.” 

-Neander, whose authority no one will question, expresses 
himself in various places as follows: 


As it is one essential characteristic of Christianity, that it did not de- 
liver a new law of the letter in distinct precepts, nor found a new soci- 
ety, organized from without by certain invariable external forms, so it is 
another, that it did not communicate a rigid system of doctrines, settled 
and determined once for all in a sum of certain fixed notions. (Church 
History, Vol. 1., p. 465.) 


The Divine revelation was so framed, that by man’s reason Divinely 
enlightened, while his conduct was regulated by the new Divine life, it 
might be elaborated and developed in proportion as he became more 
fully penetrated by its spirit, and with free activity in a — —- its 
essence. (2). pp. 465, 466.) 


But in its later course of development the power of Christ’s spirit no 
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longer predominated, subordinating the human element to itself, but, on 
the contrary, the human individuality was felt more and more. And 
now partial systems arose, running counter to each other, and doing in 
one way or another great injury to the cause of Divine truth. (zd. p. 
467.) 

The practical or economical view of the Trinity, which starts from 
God revealed in Christ, or from the position of the apostle St. Paul that 
_ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, must ever be con- 
sidered the groundwork of the whole — the original element from which 
the speculative or ontological view is derived. And this view we shall 
find substantiated in tracing . . . the historical development of this eee 
trine through the first (26. Il., p. 288.) 


In other words, the intricate theology which sprang up 
later in the Christian Church had no existence in its earliest 
period. In proportion as men ceased to cherish the spirit 
of the Lord Himself, divisions and schisms arose, and the 
true doctrine was obscured. That doctrine at the outset 
was simply that God is manifest in Jesus Christ; and this is 
the fundamental idea in the writings of the Christian Fathers. 
For example, Justin Martyr says: 

Christ pre-existed God before the ages, then condescended to be born 
and made man, and was not man born of man. | 


Being God, and born of a virgin, He became man. 


The following is from Irenzeus : 


In every moment of His earthly life Christ is the invisible liiiiene 
visible; and as the light of the Father entered into the humanity of the 
Lord, so it comes beaming forth from Him on us. And now He is, in 
His humanity, the fountain of the Holy Spirit for all who _— in 


Him. 

Again, we find Tertullian writing : 
God is the Son of God as soon as He attains positive ey in the 
actual world. 

The Son is derived from God, as the branch from the root, the stream 
from the fountain, the ray from the sun. : 


From Callistus, a bishop of Rome in the early part of the 
third century, I quote this remarkable paragraph : 
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The Father is not one being, the Son another, but (they are) one and 
the same, and all is full of the Divine Spirit. And the Spirit that be- 


came flesh in the virgin, is not different from the Father, but one and | 


the same. This is the meaning of the words, “ Believest thou not that 
I am in the Father,and the Father in Me?” For what is seen, which is 
man, is the Son, but the Spirit which dwells in the Son is the Father. 
For I will not say that there are two Gods, the Father and the Son, but 
one. The Father, who was in the Son, took flesh and made it God, 
uniting it to Himself, and made it one. The Father and Son was there- 
fore the name of one God, and this one Person cannot be two. 


The sum and substance of these extracts is that God is 
one in essence and in person, and must never be conceived 
of otherwise, that the Lord Jesus Christ is God manifest, 
and that there is no such thing as an eternal Sonship. How 
fully this doctrine coincides with that of the New Church, 
must be evident to every reader of Swedenborg. It is not, 
as a general rule, stated with the precision and fulness to 
which we are accustomed in his writings, but its drift is 
wholly in the same direction, and opposed to the formularies 
which were afterwards adopted as the authorized standards 
of belief. : 

Other doctrinal points might be mentioned, in the expla- 
nation of which the Fathers showed a degree of enlighten- 
ment quite beyond that of their successors for many gener- 
ations. But I will content myself with a few quotations 
from Origen, the greatest, perhaps, of all the ante-Nicene 
writers. Again the New-Church reader will recognize some 
important and familiar truths: ~ 


He prays without ceasing who suitably unites prayer with action; for 
works are also a part of prayer; since it would be impossible to under- 
stand the words of the apostle, “ Pray without ceasing,” in any practica- 


ble sense, unless we regard the whole life of the believer as one great, 


continuous prayer, of which what is commonly called prayer forms but 
a part. 


Man must believe that not one tittle of holy Scripture is lacking in the 
wisdom of God; for He who said to man, “ Thou shalt not appear be- 
fore me empty,” will be much less’ likely Himself to say anything that is 
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empty; for the prophets receive what they say out of His fulness; all 
therefore breathes this fulness; and there is nothing either in the proph- 
ets, in the law, or in the Gospel, which does not flow out thereof. That 
breath may be felt by those who have eyes to perceive the revelations of 


the Divine fulness, ears to hear them, and a sense to inhale the savor. 


which they diffuse. 


Whenever the Holy Scriptures speak of God, as God, in His Divine | 


majesty, and when they do not treat of His Providence as mixing with 
human affairs, they say, He is not like man, for there is no end of His 
greatness (Ps. cxlv. 3); The Lord is a great God, a great King above all 
gods (Ps. xcv. 3). But when the Divine Providence, which is necessarily 
interwoven with human things, is exhibited, then God assumes the feel- 
ings, the manner, and language of men, just as we, conversing with a 


child two years old, accommodate ourselves to the child’s language; ~ 


since, if we preserved the dignity of riper years, and conversed with 
children without letting ourselves down to their language, they could not 
understand us. . . . When thou hearest of the wrath of God, believe 
not that this wrath is a passion of God. It is a condescension of lan- 
guage, designed to convert and improve the child; for we ourselves as- 
sume an angry look to our children, not in accordance with the feelings 
of our heart, but while we assume such a relation towards them. . . . So 
God is described to us as angry in order to our conversion and improve- 
ment, when in truth He is not angry. , : 

Outward Baptism, considered as to its highest end, is a symbol of the 
inward cleansing of the soul through the Divine power of the Word. 
. . . It is the commencing point of gracious influences bestowed on the 
faithful, although it is so only for such as are fitted, by the disposition of 
their hearts, for the reception of those influences. 


It is almost needless to say that thoughts like these dis- 
play a depth of spiritual reflection and insight which was 


quite unknown to the age that followed, wedded, as it was, | 


to mere formal observances, and to the baldest literal inter- 


pretations of Scripture. Not till now, after the lapse of 


many centuries, is an audible response given to such senti- 
ments; and he who responds most loudly, and leads us 
farthest into the secrets of the Divine Word, is Emanuel 
Swedenborg. In his writings the deeper meaning of the 
Scriptures is laid open, and we are made acquainted with 
the way in which the Lord, through the sense of the letter, 
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a 


has ever accommodated His teachings to the states of nat- 
ural and external men, at the same time that what He has 


revealed has been, interiorly and essentially, the eternal » 
truth itself. | | 
With regard to the mode of life among the early Chris- 


tians, but little need be said except that it was in keeping 
with their faith, and offered a marked contrast with that of 
the pagans round about them. “See how these Christians 


love one another,” was the common remark. They were 


conspicuous for their attentions to the poor, the sick, and 
the suffering. The titles of “ brother” and “sister,” which 


they used in their mutual greetings, were not meaningless 


appellations. In times of public danger and calamity, they 
distinguished themselves by their courage and devotion. 
Marriage among them acquired new sanctity. They enhanced 
the dignity and sweetness of domestic life. Slavery, though 
not abolished, was placed on a new footing. In remémbrance 
of the Lord’s saying, “ All ye are brethren,” masters and 
servants stood on terms of perfect equality, so far as the 


church and her ministrations were concerned. Together 


they offered up their prayers, and they sat side by side at 
the Holy Supper and the feasts of love. 


Nothing could exceed the simplicity of Christian worship | 


in the earliest times. Its purely spiritual character was a 
puzzle to the heathen, who could not understand a religion 
which placed no dependence on temples, altars, and images. 
Of these things the Christians stood in wholesome dread, 


- fearing, as Neander says, lest the tendency to make religion 


an-outward thing, exclusively confined to particular times 
and places, should gain admission into Christianity ; fearing 
also lest, having escaped from one species of idolatry, they 
should rush headlong into another. Their first meetings 
were held in private houses ; but as their communities grew 
larger and wealthier they erected buildings especially for 
public worship. Still, it was not until after the accession of 
Constantine, that any degree of magnificence was attained 
in the construction of church edifices. As for the form of 
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service, the most important feature was the reading of the 
Scriptures. This was esteemed a privilege all the greater, 
because the Bible, having no existence save in manuscript 
copies, could not be in every one’s hands. The reading was 
followed by a short address, expounding and applying the 
Scripture lessons, which address was afterwards developed 
into the sermon. Thus, in its origin and inception, the ser- 
mon was, as it should ever be, an exposition of God’s Word, 


not an occasion for the display of man’s ingenuity. The 


service likewise included the singing of psalms and hymns, 


and, doubtless, short prayers. But not until the church had © 
waxed strong through worldly prosperity, did she adopt an _ 


elaborate ritual and other external and non-essential adjuncts 
of worship. : 
So, as we look back over the intervening years to the days 


of primitive Christianity, we behold a scene of comparative 


peace and innocence. The sound of the Saviour’s voice is 
still ringing in men’s ears. The sense of His living pres- 
ence still fills their souls with joy. Gladly would we believe, 
if it were possible, that this pleasing picture would always 
continue unchanged —that no new flood of evils and falsi- 


ties would inundate the church, that no new Babel would as- 


pire to spiritual dominion, and end in a confusion of tongues. 
But we cannot roll back the tides of history. Yet this we 
see, as we trace the subsequent course of events, that the 


Lord’s Providence even in the dark ages that succeeded the 


Apostolic time’ never faltered in its efforts to educe spirit- 
ual good from natural evils, in pursuance of its eternal pur- 


pose of building up a heaven of angels from the human > 


race. Amid all the tumult and contention of that distracted 
period, there is abundant evidence, to those who are willing 


to discern it, that, however confused and hopeless the affairs 


of men may be, there is always One who, in the plenitude 
of infinite love and wisdom — 
- Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 


JAMES REED. 
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THE WORD INCARNATE. 


THE Book of Revelation is the charter of the New Chris- 
tian Church. There is reference indeed to the Second Com- 
ing of the Lord in the Old Testament, as we are taught that 
when the expression, “In that day,” is repeated in the 
Prophets, the application in the first instance is to the First 
Coming and in the second instance to the Second Coming 
(T. C. R. 200); but such prophecie® are so brief that -no 
sufficient understanding of the final era of Christianity could © 
ever be founded upon them alone. 3 

Again, we have the teachings in the Gospels as to the evil 
condition which would some time ensue when the love and | 
light of primitive Christianity should be destroyed, and when 
they should see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory ; but even then, when 
these words had been spiritually interpreted, we should have 
only very general ideas as to what was to take place in the 
Church on earth after its judgment in the spiritual world. 

There was manifest need of a fuller revelation, and the 
clearly discerned this and provided it. To the disciple 
who was nearest Him in spirit He came and manifested 
Himself, and gave him to ‘see in spiritual representative 
forms what would take place in the latter days. Nor did 
the merciful. Lord close the vision until He had set forth a 
full revelation of the state to which Christianity would some 
time attain, when there would be no night there and the 

Lamb would be the light thereof. | 

These prophecies of the Book of Revelation, or the Apoc- 
alypse, have been verified in Christian history, and at the 
same time the interpretation which the Lord in His mercy 
has granted unto men has been proved to be true as well. A 
Divine prophecy, since it can never otherwise be understood, 
implies an authorized explanation from Him who alone can 
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give us its meaning. It is a sealed book until the right time 
comes for it to be made known, and then the seal is broken 
by no mere human intelligence groping in the darkness of 
its own night, but by the Lord Himself in His own good 
time. We read: | 
A strong angel proclaimed with a loud voice, Who is worthy to open 


the book, and to loose the seals thereof? And no man in heaven, nor 
in earth, neither under the earth, was able to open the book, neither to 


look thereon. . . . And I beheld a Lamb as it had been slain. And He 
came and took the book out of the right hand of Him that sat upon the 
throne. . . . And the Lamb opened the seals. 


Nor did His good time come until the events had trans- 
pired in view of which the interpretation could be seen ‘to 
be correct. The Lord did not explain to the disciples the 
promises in the Old Testament concerning Himself until, 
after His resurrection, and in consequence of it, all that He 
said might be seen in its light. Nor did He unfold the 
Book of Revelation, the prophecy of His Second Coming, 
until such events had taken place as showed to every rational 
mind the darkness into which Christianity had fallen and ~ 
the fulfilment on every side of what had been foretold as to. 
the abomination of desolation. 

Just so long then as this book of the Word had not re- 
ceived an interpretation which was from the Lord, men 
might conjecture that it referred to the fall of Jerusalem 
before the destroying power of Titus and his armies; or 
that its meaning turned upon the number six hundred and 
sixty-six in the names of Vespasian, or Simon Gioras, or 
Julius the Apostate, or Genseric, or Mohammed, or Luther, or 
Benedict IX., or Louis XV., or Napoleon I., or the Duke of 


Reichstadt, or Paul I., or Caligula, for all these and others ~- 


have been cited by commentators, each feeling that he had > 
the only clue; or that it was merely a description of the 
heavenly life — but the book remained sealed. Now it is — 
sealed no longer. In his brief preface to his work, “The 
Apocalypse Revealed,” Swedenborg said : 
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Many have toiled in the explanation of the Apocalypse, but inasmuch 
as the spiritual sense of the Word has hitherto remained unknown, they 
could not see the arcana which were hidden therein, for the spiritual 
meaning alone reveals them. Therefore the interpreters have made 
various conjectures, and many have applied the contents to the states of 
empires, mingling also something of church affairs. But the Apocalypse, 
like all the Word, does not treat in its spiritual meaning of earthly but 
of heavenly matters, thus not of empires and sovereignties but of heaven 
and the church. Every one can see that the Apocalypse can never be 
explained except by the Lord alone, for all the words contain arcana 
which could never be learned without special enlightenment and so 
revelation. Therefore it has pleased the Lord to open for me the eyes 
of my spirit and to teach me. Then do not believe that I took anything 


here from myself, nor from any angel, but from the Lord alone. The © 


Lord said, moreover, by the angel to John, “ Seal not the words of the 
prophecy of this book,” by which it is meant that they are to be made 
manifest. | 
It is upon this high ground that the New Church stands, 
and it regards the following words from chap. xix. as setting 
before us at once the’situation of Christianity in our day: 
And He was clothed with a vesture dipped in blood, and His name 


is called the Word of God. And the armies which were in heaven 
followed Him upon white horses, clothed in fine linen white and clean. 


The Lord:has come as He promised, and His name is 
called the Word of God. He has not come again in the 
flesh as one born of woman, open to all temptations as child 
and man, and who will go forth and contend with evil until 
the foes of mankind have been overcome. He has done all 
that. The Law, and Prophets, and Psalms have been fulfilled ; 


and it is enough. He comes again to exercise the power 


gained in that earthly life, and He comes as the Word, be- 


cause He will reveal more fully its depths of wae and 
| make it more potent in human affairs. 


~ When our Lord, having finished His work, ascended up 
where He was before, He was the embodiment of all that 


had been fulfilled in Him. He had shown the disciples that 


it was so, opening their understandings and showing unto 


- them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself. 
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He was the Divine Truth in its full life. As no mere man 
can ever be, He was the Word of God which was in the 
beginning with God and was God, and which was made flesh 
and dwelt among us. There has been much discussion as 
to whether John got the first words of his Gospel from 
Alexandrine or from Asiatic sources. He got them from 
on high. He had them from the Lord whom He had fol- 
lowed and whom He now knew to embody the promises ful- 
filled in every jot, the Way, the Truth, the Life. 

In his epistles, therefore, we find him speaking in the 
very first verse of the “Word of life,” the living form of 
Law and Prophets, our Lord Jesus in His glory, as John 

That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon and our hands 
have handled; (for the life was manifested, and we have seen it, and 
bear witness and show unto you that eternal life which was with the 
Father and was manifested unto us;) that which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us. 
(1 JOHN i. 1-3.) 


In these words we see that the disciple knew his Lord as © 
the living Word. And we can see that the Lord must 
always have made Himself known to His children for their 
sake. This at first did not require a written Word, for 
they were childlike and capable of being led from perception 
of the Lord and of His, their Father’s, way. But later, as 
men grew more wayward, the will of the Lord must be ex- 
pressed in forms which they could remember and which 
might form the conscience in them, and so at last came the 
Scriptures as we have them. 

As the will of the Lord made known is the Divine Love 
revealed in and by the Divine Wisdom, so our Lord as the 
Word of God is the manifestation of the loving presence of 
the Father before our minds. The unsealing of the written 
Word is the Second Coming of the Lord as the Word of 
God ; without this unsealing we should have but the prom- 
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ise, with it we may be of the city which has no other temple - 
than the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb. In the degree, 
that is to say, that we enter into such an understanding of 
the written Word that all the way the Lord is seen in the 
lives of the patriarchs and the kings, in the prophets and 
in the Psalms, so does He become to us the Word of God. 
To know the Word in the historical letter alone, is to see no 


Divine personality in it. To enter into the spirit and to see’ 


the letter illumined with the presence of the Lord; is to see 
the Word of God, according to the eid that “the testi- 


-mony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” 


What a moment it is in the life when one sees in the 
light this great fact of the oneness of the Lord and His 
Word, not merely accepting it as a saying wholly probable 
and rationally supported, but as a radiant fact, an arcanum 
made manifest, fulfilling the words, “I saw heaven opened.” 

This Word so opened to view, at once the presence of the 
Lord and the luminous expression of all that He has been 
to man in the past and of all that He will be to man forever, 


-is He who rode forth, the Faithful and True, judging and 


contending in righteousness, His eyes like flame because 
expressive of the wisdom of His Infinite love, crowned with 
many crowns to express His kingship by the truth of His 
Word, and having a name written which no man knew but 
He Himself; for only He, the author, knows the depths of 
the Divine Word ; and most appropriately is He called the 
Word of God, for such He alone is, as His saying was, “I _ 
am that Iam.” Well is it for one when a single passage of 
the Scriptures becomes thus animated with the Lord’s 
presence. 

«“ He was clothed i ina vesturé dipped in blood, ” it is said. 
This tinge of crimson upon His white robe suggests at once 
the cruel scourging, and the crown of thorns, and the cross. 
In Isaiah it is said: 


Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments. from Boz- 
rah? this that is glorious in His apparel, travelling in the greatness of 
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His strength? I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save. Where- 
fore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy garments like him that tread- 


eth in the winefat? I have trodden the winepress alone, and of the 


people there was none with me.” (ISA. Ixiii. 1-3.) | 


The meaning here is of the Lord’s victory over evil and 
the struggle with which, as at Gethsemane when His sweat 
was as it were drops of blood, He must contend with all the 
foes of man. The cruelty with which He was treated was 
because He was the one in whom the abused Word was made 
flesh ; and, because the Jews rejected Him as their Messiah, 
they vented all their malice upon Him. 

His vesture was dipped in blood because men did violence 
to the Word ef God in its outer covering, or what we call its 
letter. They had made the Word of God of none effect by 


their traditions. And so by their teachings they made the ~ 


Lord of life an impostor, and cried out, “Crucify Him.” 
“We have a law and by our law He ought to die, because 


He made Himself the Son of God” (Joun xix. 7). Thus 


did the Jews reach the full measure of their violence. “He 
was despised and rejected of men.” “He came unto His 
own, and His own received Him not.” 


But how is it today when He has come again as the Word | 


of God? Now one can hear from another source the same 

cry: “We have a ‘law, and by our law He ought to die, be- 
cause He made Himself the Son of God.” In the denial of 
His claim to be God incarnate, in the belief that He did not 
understand the Scriptures which He declared fulfilled in 
Him, in the prevalent idea that they are not the truth of 
God but may rather be likened to the tales told on Georgia 
plantations or those which have come down to us from the 
court of Haroun Al Raschid, we see the vesture dipped again 
in blood. One must not be unjust here, nor create alarm 
unnecessarily, but the tendency is strongly toward the rejec- 
tion of the Lord as more than a great Rabbi and a rare re- 
former, and with this goes the denial of the inspiration of 
the Word. 
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The case stands somewhat thus in the minds of Biblical 
scholars: When Ezra came from the land of the captivity 


with certain others to rebuild the temple and restore the 


Jewish Church, he saw the need of reforming the people, 


and therefore he attempted to teach them by means of the 


priestly code which had been prepared during Ezekiel’s time 
in the land of the captivity ; but in this he was unsuccessful, 
and the people soon fell ‘away to marriage with strange wives 
and neglect of the sacrifices. In order to remedy this, Ezra 
took certain documents which had been existing for some 
time and made a compilation which he declared to be the 


law given by Moses. In doing so he made use of a Judaic 
document in which the name Jehovah appears in a marked | 


way, and of an Ephraimitic document in which the name Elo- 
him for God is mainly used, and he also used the book of Deu- 
teronomy which is understood to be that brought to light by 
Shaphan the scribe in the days of Josiah. But Ezra put 
in a great deal which was of Assyrian origin, and some por- 
tions were put in long afterwards by unknown people. 

Thus the Old Testament is a book of false claims made to 
meet the national necessity by Ezra, and foisted upon the 
people so cleverly that they have never questioned it from 


that day to this. Of course in this view it is simply folk . 


lore, a mass of it, Assyrian, Palestinian, and Egyptian; and 
equally so are the Gospels, except that they are of different 
origin. 7 

It is common to say that Jesus is believed in as an histor- 
ical character, but that we have in the Gospels accounts of 
Him more or less overdrawn and unhistorical. So it is now 
said that Israel was never in Egypt, and never received a 


revelation-at Sinai. And the common understanding seems. 


to be that the Bible is simply the expression of the religion 
of a superstitious people, thus that it grew. up from below, 
and in no sense descended from above. 

In this way, in the boldest manner, the Lord as the Word 
of God is again put upon trial. He foresaw this and other 
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- forms of violence, and so He came before the view of John 
with a vesture dipped in blood. | 

Nay, more; He prepared the remedy for the wound; He 
gave to men who had ears to hear the spiritual meaning, 
so that while the sun is darkened, and the moon does not 
give her light, and the stars fall from heaven, while false 
prophets are arising who will deceive many, as He said, the 
sign of the Son of Man is seen. 

In the light of this revelation of the spiritual import of 
the Word, no room is left for the theory that Ezra or any 
one imposed upon the Jews a contrived law, and I do not 
see in common sense how the people can be imagined to 
have been so easily deceived. But such is the higher criti- 
cism as stated by a leading scholar lately on a public occa- 
sion. 

The result of this is that, very generally, the name, “ Word 
of God,” is denied to the Scriptures by nominally Christian 
people, and a clergyman of very conservative mind lately 
. declared that the Ten Commandments must come down from 
the wall of his church, because their authority as a revela- 
tion from God had passed away. A merely human book, 
falsely claiming to be more than that, is the Bible as now 
viewed, and in His use of it our Lord was, to say the least, 
ignorant of its true character; He therefore must descend 
with it to the level of the critics. As we read, men cried to 
him whose eyes the Lord had opened, “Dost thou teach 
us? and they cast him out.” 

On this painful theme enough has been said to show why 
the Lord came in vesture dipped in blood. It was foreseen 
from the beginning. This age in the pride of its intelli- 
gence would part His garments, and for His vesture would 
cast lots, although the inner garment of the spiritual mean- 
ing could not be harmed. It is not now the hot hatred of 
the Pharisees, it is the cold and haughty indifference to what 
is spiritual and heavenly felt by scholars in high places, 
which makes ready its arrows upon the string and consults 
to cast Him down from His excellency. 
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Still it must not be forgotten that He is the supreme 
victor, and that, while the robe is tinged, He goeth forth 
conquering and to conquer, “travelling in the greatness of 
His strength.” No one should think of either the Lord or 
the Scriptures as sinking under the present attack, but 
rather as prepared in due time to vindicate themselves in a 
final triumph. And already in a scientific way, by the spade 
rather than by logic, the disproof of hasty criticism is com- 
ing to hand. The little clay tablet found forty feet below 
the surface on the site of ancient Lachish, when taken in 
connection with others found elsewhere, helps to vindicate a 
very early part of the Word, and now for two years, at least, 
excavations are to be carried on at Jerusalem itself. It is 
wonderful that in all the work of this sort that has been 
done on the Nile, or the Euphrates, or in Palestine, nothing 

has ever come to light which did not in its degree confirm 
the Bible narrative just as it is. The Lord speed the day 
when an age which, like Thomas, must see and handle, shall 
have the full scientific proof which it demands before be- 
_ lieving. But, “blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” . 

“And the armies which were in heaven followed Him 
upon white horses, clothed in fine linen white and clean.” 
These represented the angels of the new heaven which our 
-Lord would establish at His second coming, of those who 
would receive Him as their Lord in His Divine Humanity 
and abide in the life of His laws. On white horses they 
rode because of their interior perception of the truths of the 
Word ; and their raiment was white because of their pure 
lives. “The fine linen is the righteousness of saints.” 

This new heaven, already established, has for its basis the 
new earth now forming. We read: 


It is in accordance with Divine order that a new heaven should be 
formed before a new church on earth, for the church is internal and ex- 
ternal, and the internal church makes one with the church in heaven; 
and the internal must be formed before the external, and the external 
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must afterwards be formed by means of the internal.‘ So far as this 
new heaven, which makes the internal of the church with man, is devel- 
oped, so far does the New Jerusalem, that is, the New Church, come 
down from that heaven. This therefore cannot take place in a moment, © 
but it takes place as the falsities of the former church are removed. 


(T. C. R. 784.) 


Again we are taught that the new angelic heaven must be 
formed before the New Church on earth can be instituted : 


For men on earth are so conjoined with angels of heaven and spirits 
of hell that, in the interiors of their minds, they make one. (T.C. R. 
115.) 

Of course the church on earth, here spoken of, is not to 
be regarded as the very same with the New-Church organi- 
zation, for this has been formed of imperfect people whose 
inmost motives are known only to the Lord, but it must be © 
said of our organization that it is formed for the very pur- 
pose of establishing the New Christian Church, and for no 
other purpose whatsoever, and that among religious organi- 
zations it finds itself alone in avowing this purpose. What 
other stands for the spiritual meaning of the Word? What 
other stands for the Lord in His second coming as the Word 
opened? What other has any knowledge of the new heaven ? 
What other enters into the meaning of the Book of Revela- 
tion sufficiently to codperate consciously with the Lord in 
what He is now doing by the Word? 

Let no one presume to lift our organization, full of im- 

‘perfect men and women deficient in zeal and self-sacrifice, 
_ prone to follow the ways of fashion without stopping to ask > 
if they are compatible with the special work which the Lord 
has given them to do— let no one presume to lift the or- 
ganization to this level of the heavenly horsemen, but a 
lesson may be taken therefrom, a lesson of encouragement, 
and consecration, and zeal. 

In the Lord’s sight nothing is unimportant. Measured by 
numbers, or money, or external standards of any kind, the | 
New Church is as nothing in comparison with those organi- 
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zations which seem to stand for a confused theology and a 
wounded Word of God; but when we remember what it 
does unquestionably stand for, what sacrifices have already © 
been made, and what devotion to the cause of the New Age 
has been shown by many who have gone on before, and of 
whom we may now think as of the host in white raiment, 
can any suffer themselves to undervalue the organization and 
its work, seeing that it is an ally of the armies which are in 
heaven ? 
_ The Lord in His great and beneficent purpose asks for 
the efforts of all our people. He has accepted the aid which 
hitherto they have feebly given. He summons them to new - 
efforts. Shall they refuse in presence of the enemy and 
withdraw from their places in His host? Shall they not 
rather rejoice that He has deigned to call them to His ser- 
vice, to bear with their many weaknesses, and to encourage 
them to fresh endeavors? In righteousness we must judge 
and make war, for He is clothed with a vesture dipped in 
blood, and it must not be said that He treadeth the wine- 
press alone, for of the people there is none with Him. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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WHO IS WORTHY TO OPEN THE BOOK, AND 


TO LOOSE THE SEALS THEREOF? 
WE read in the Book of REVELATION, v. I—3, these words : 


And I saw in the right hand of Him Who sat on the throne a Book 
_ written within and on the back, close sealed with seven seals. And I 
Saw a strong angel proclaiming with a great voice, Who is worthy to 
open the Book and to loose the seals thereof? And no one in heaven 


or on the earth or under the earth was able to open the Book or dad 


look thereon. 


Whatever was “sent and signified” by the “ Book” seen 


in heaven by “the disciple whom Jesus loved” and who, 
agreeably to His will, tarried till He came, as He did come 
to him at Patmos, “in the Spirit, on the Lord’s day,” we 
on earth see “‘a Book,” even called The Book — The Bible, 
yet holding its place with some, “in the right hand of Him 
who sits on the throne” of the universe, that is, in the per- 
fect power and infinite control of its Divine Author, Giver, 
and Preserver ; while many others seem to regard it as in the 


right hands of finite men, sitting on thrones of their judg- 


ment in learned scholarship, who receive it as from men — 
as from its amanuenses, compilers, and redactors. 

This Book also is seen by some to be “written from 
within,’ from Him who is within or above all; and so to 
contain His heaven-high “thoughts and ways;” “and on 
the back” to accomplish that which He, its Author, pleases, 
and to prosper in the thing whereto He sends it, having 
involved all that is evolved in its fulfilment. While to 
others it appears to be written from without, from external 


and superficial knowledge, revealing the circumscribed ways’ 


and thoughts, or afterthoughts, of uncultured and erring 
men. 


Moreover, it is “close sealed with seven seals ;” protected 
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in all holy ways, being given “in parables,” “hidden from the 
wise and prudent,” its good, true, and delightful things of 
heavenly culture, having “the flame of a sword turning every 
way to keep the way of the Tree of life,” that is, its words 
turning every way to keep secure the pearls of knowledge, 
lest the sordid and selfish “trample them under their feet, 
and turn and rend” real lovers and _ possessors of them ; or, 
it is held in place by superstition and tradition. The par- 
allelism continues. The widespread attention turned tow- 
ard the Bible, the intense and increasing interest felt in it, 
indicate some “strong angel proclaiming with a great voice, 
Who is worthy to open the Book and to loose the seals 
thereof?” And although “these old writings are,” as one 
writer says, ‘“‘ subjected to such an analysis and inspection as 
no other writings have ever undergone,” does it not remain 
true that notwithstanding all the learning and scholarship 
expended and displayed in regard to the Bible, “no one 
in heaven or on the earth or under the earth can open the 
Book, or look thereon,” implying that no divine, learned in 
heavenly things, or teacher in the church or out of the 
church, can of and from himself show its Divinity, by its 
real contents, or even see them as they are in themselves 
and are to be seen when the Lamb takes the Book and 
opens its seals. We of the New Church are sure that no 
one has opened it, except only “the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, the Root of David, who hath prevailed to open the 
Book and the seven seals thereof.” And when He appears, 
He is “the Lamb, standing as though it had been slain,” 
His Divine Human Innocence unacknowledged — preached 
only as crucified—not as “alive for evermore, the Amen,” 
the very Truth, “ having the keys of Hades and of death ”— 
not seen and acknowledged as Divine and glorified as He 
really is. Manifestly, the Word, “in Whom is life, which is 
‘the Light of men,” “the Word made Flesh,” the Lord 
Jesus Christ, alone can “open the book ” — “open to us the 
Scriptures” — and give its “light,” its “understanding to 
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the simple.” He has the royal knowledge, “the key of 
David; He openeth and none can shut, and shutteth and 
none openeth.”’ 

« And when He had taken the book, the four living creat- 
ures and the twenty-four elders fell down before the Lamb. 
. . . And they sing a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to 
take the book and to open the seals thereof.” And all in 
the whole heavens rejoice, “saying, unto Him who sitteth 
on the throne, and unto the Lamb is the blessing and the © 
honor and the glory and the dominion unto the ages of the 


ages. 
But on a later occasion we read that “the beast, and the 


kings [ruling things of the earth], and their armies gather 
together to make = against Him who sat on the horse and 
against His army.” “His name” that sat on the horse, “is 
called the Word of God; and the armies of heaven follow 


Him on white horses,” — pure and true understandings — 


“clothed in fine linen, white and pure” (REv. xix.). These 


- kings, ruling powers, and principles in the church, and their 


armies, are those who make war on the Lord’s own teachings, 
by which He opens His Word. The world does not know 
and seems to be kept in profound ignorance of what the 
Lord has done to open His Word, and is absorbed in what 
men and its scholars are doing, or trying to do. . 

In the Biblical World for January, 1894, Dr. _ in 
the editorial says : 


There are three attitudes existing in eeu to these records in Gene- 
sis; first, an unswerving faith in the literal accuracy and truth of these 
narratives. In another class there is an honest scepticism as to the his- 
torical or even the religious value of these records — the number of this 
class is surprisingly large; but the largest of all is the third class, made 
up of those entirely indifferent as to the character and contents of this 
wonderful Book of Genesis. 


Why does he make no acknowledgment of another class, 
by no means indifferent, but having the very highest regard 
for this wonderful Book, who are in a clear and intelligent 
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faith in its Divine Truth, in letter and spirit, based on defi- 
nite knowledge of the things, “written within and on the 
back” by which are “sent and signified” the high ways and 
thoughts of its Author? The reason appears to the present 
writer in this comprehensive statement by the Word made 
Flesh, namely: 


If another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive. How can 
ye believe who receive glory one of another, and the glory that is from 
the only God ye seek not? . . . He that speaketh from himself seeketh 
his own glory, but he that seeketh the glory of Him who sent him, the 
same is true and there is no unrighteousness in him. (JOHN v. 43, 44; 
vii. 18.) | 


Of others who come in their own name their name is 
legion. 

Rev. Dr. Gladden, in his paper on “The New Bible,” 
shows, — 


What has been accomplished by the higher critisism, and by the patient 
investigation of such devout scholars as Kuenen, Green, Briggs, Driver, 
and Ladd — men whose love for the Bible is deep and genuine, but who 
come to the conclusion that the Bible is not honored by making claims 
for it which its own pages repudiate, or by permitting superstition and 
tradition to overshadow its own simple truth. 

They have shown us that several of its books which were formerly 
ascribed to single authors are compilations of documents ; that many of 
them appeared at a much later date than that which tradition has 
assigned them; that much that was once thought historical is poetical or 
allegorical; and that the traces of human imperfection are over them all. 


But for all this showing that the foundations are shaky, or 
gone, he still declares the structure safe and useful, saying : 


The Bible is the Book of Life, the book of conduct, the book of 
righteousness. Studied with simple mind and open heart, it keeps us 
always in the presence of the great spiritual verities; it shows us our- 

selves; and calls us from death unto‘life. 


In this there is no admission of the real claims of the 
Bible, that it reveals: God Himself, its Author; and that 
Emmanuel, when risen, “ beginning from Moses and from all 
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the prophets interpreted through to them in all the Script- 
ures the things concerning Himself” (LUKE xxiv. 27, 44-46), 
nor any notice of the need of the Lamb taking the book 
and loosing the seals thereof, nor of His opening it and 
also men’s “understandings that they may understand the 
Scriptures.” 

Again, in his 6 Biblical Study,” Professor Briggs says: 


It was chiefly Asie, a Roman Catholic physician, who, in 1753, 
made it evident that Genesis was composed of several documents. He 
presented to the learned world, with some hesitation and timidity, his 
discovery that the Divine names Z/ohkim and Jehovah divided the book 
of Genesis into two great memoirs and nine lesser ones. This was a 
real discovery, which after a hundred years of debate, has at last won 
the consent of a vast majority of Biblical scholars. (!) 


« And the whole earth wondered after the beast, and pony 


worshipped the dragon.” (REV. xili. 3, 4.) 

Emanuel Swedenborg, not coming in his own name, but 
as an avowed “servant of the Lord Jesus Christ,” in 1749, 
published the first part of the “Arcana Ccelestia Quz In 


Scriptura Sacra, Seu Verbo Domini Sunt, Detecta (The | 
Heavenly Arcana Disclosed which are in the Sacred Scrip- 


ture, or Word of the Lord), in which the peculiar use of the 
Divine names Elohim and Jehovah (God and Lord) is quietly 


pointed out and fully explained, in the places where they | 


occur. This “real” revelation, given four years before the 
assumed discovery, after a hundred and fifty years’ presence 
in the world is, by “a vast majority of Biblical scholars” 
entirely ignored. And yet, the Lord’s own test, “He that 
seeketh the glory of Him who sent him,” applied to Sweden- 
borg, proves him “true, with no unrighteousness in him,” 
while Astruc, the one who is “come in his own name,” is 
“received,” notwithstanding the most manifest unrighteous- 
ness in him! Still, thanks to the Father and Lord of 
heaven and earth, these things “hidden from the wise 
and prudent, are revealed to babes.” For “how can 


ye believe who receive glory” —the greatly prized and — 
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coveted “glory” of scholarship in “the learned world” — 
“one of another, and the glory that is from the only God ye 
seek not ?” 

Dr. Howard Osgood i in the January, 1893, number of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review, gives a short biography 
of Jean Astruc, the discoverer of that which has so “won 
the consent of the vast majority of Biblical scholars, after a 
hundred years of debate.”” He says: 


This acknowledged father of the Higher Criticism was born March 
19, 1684, in a province of France. He was the son of a man who had 
been a Protestant pastor, who, under a storm of persecution, recanted and 
entered the Roman Church. The boy left school an A. M., when sixteen 
years old, became a doctor, acquired a reputation for learning, amassed 
a fortune, and in 1729, at forty-eight years of age, betook himself to 
Paris to devote his days to literary pursuits. Here he fell in with the 
worst lot of villains then on the face of the earth. They are incom- 
prehensible in any other society than that of “Sodom and Gomorrah,” 
as the German mother of the regent called Paris under the sway of her 
son and his fit minister, Dubois. . . . Obscenity in language and impiety 
became the symbols of those who pretended to form the best society. 


This was when “the abomination of desolation ”’ was at its 

worst in the holy place, just before the last judgment. 

Into this society Astruc entered, becoming the intimate 
friend of the Tencins, brother and sister — whee lives were 
too bad to be described here. 

Dr. Osgood thus sums up the evidence against him: 


By the lowest standard of morals Astruc was, in middle and old age, 
false to his family, to his young king, his virtuous queen, and their chil- 
dren, to the unacknowledged but well-known and struggling son of his 
mistress, and to her family. He was the ally and intimate of the 
brother of his mistress, an archbishop and cardinal, whose foul vices 
were the songs of the Paris streets for fifty years. . . . No excuse can 
be found for Astruc in the thoughtlessness of youth, or in senile dementia, 
or in the lash of poverty, or in ambition for place.. He was in the full 
possession of his learning and of all his faculties, of wealth and high 
position, before he entered on this course and until death. The one 
thing that may be said of him is, that the main work of his learning, 
De Morbis Venereis, and his life led him to be familiar with the foulest 
side of humanity, and this may have blunted his moral perceptions. 
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Unfortunately Astruc was a lascivious liver, and the physician for the 
lascivious life of the wicked, and drew his gain therefrom to his latest 
hour, and after the destruction of his resort in Sodom at the house of 
Tencin, he is found an obsequious follower of the public adulteress, 
Pompadour, who made the fortune of his son-in-law and daughter. 


Such is the one received “ by the vast majority of Biblical | 
scholars,” as the discoverer of “a real discovery” of “the 
divisions of the book of Genesis into two great memoirs 
and nine lesser ones by the use of the Divine names, Elo- 
him and Jehovah ! 

“ Upon the title-page of the book which sets forth this 
assumed discovery (?) he tells three falsehoods, as Dr. 
Osgood shows: (1) That the book was published in Brussels ; 
(2) by Friex ; (3) with privilege and approbation ; when it 
was published in Paris by his constant publisher, Cavelier, 
and without privilege and approbation.” (Bible Standard.) — 

And as to this assumed “ real discovery,” is it real? Can 
it be proved? And if it can be—which is impossible — of 
what possible good use would it be? Would it turn any 
one, anywhere, in any degree, “from his wickedness, and 
from the evil of his doings” —as does all teaching which 
“stands in the Lord’s counsel, and causes His people to 
hear His words”? (JER. xxiii. 14, 22.) 

Indisputably the truth is true by whomsoever discovered 
or uttered. But is this a real discovery? Is it the truth? 
Is it possible to show it to be more than a hypothesis? Is 
it not a guess at the cause by study of effects only? Is 
there no other way to account for the use of the Divine > 
names, Elohim and Jehovah, as they occur in Genesis, and 
throughout the Old Testament? Most assuredly there is, 
and the Divine revelation and explanation antedates the ac- 
cepted conjecture four years; and it enables.men to “stand © 
in the counsel of Jehovah, and to perceive and hear His 
Word” as indeed His, and as every way worthy of its 
Divine Author and Giver, and to see the assumed discovery 
to be a “deceit of their own heart,” being a long stride tow- 
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ard “causing My people to forget My name” —the Divine 
quality of His Word — “by their dreams which they tell 
every man to his neighbor” (JER. xxiii. 26, 27). For the 
several document theory, accepted as true, certainly tends to 
eliminate the Divine authorship, and to make men the au- 
thors, editors, and preservers of Genesis, and, presently, of 
all the Sacred Scriptures. Whereas the opening of the 
book by the Lord, in the presence of the disciple who saw 
Him do it, discloses its real significance, and proves that 
“there is a God in heaven who revealeth secrets” (DAN. ii. 
28), and establishes His authorship of the Word in the book, 
that it still is “in His right hand,” in His care and perfect 
protection, and His Human, the Lamb, in His own good 
time and all-wise way is “opening His words, giving their 
_ light, their understanding to the simple.” (Ps. cxix. 130.) 

He does this in the only effectual and convincing way, by 
revealing what is “sent and signified” unto His servants in 
His words, giving their internal sense, what is “written 
_ within,” as well as what is “on the back” of the Book, 

manifesting “the Spirit that vivifies,” in His “words which 
are spirit and life, which He speaks to” us—and without 
_which the mere letter, “ the flesh, profiteth nothing.” (JOHN 
vi. 63.) 

In the work referred to, “ The Heavenly Arcana,” pub- 
lished‘in 1749, the Lord has, as we who receive it believe, 
done for His-future Church what He did on the day of His 
resurrection, for the two sad ones on their way to Emmaus, 
namely, “drawn near, walked with” men, shown how “ fool- 
_ ish and slow of heart” they are “to believe in all that the 
prophets have spoken,” and asked, “Ought not the Christ to 
suffer these things, and enter in into His glory?” ” — His 
actual Divinity. 

And, beginning from Moses eo from all the prophets, He interpreted 
through to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself. 
(LUKE xxiv. 15, 25-27.) } 

Precisely this is what He has done in the “ Arcana Cceles- 
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tia.” “Beginning from Moses” Genesis and Exodus are “in- 
terpreted through,” and incidentally “from all the prophets, 


in all the Scriptures, showing the things concerning Him- 
.self.” Thus in the first paragraph of the interpretation of 


‘the internal sense,” we read :. 


In the following pages by the Lord is meant solely the Saviour of the 
world, Jesus Christ; and He is called Lord without other names. And 
the reason is, He is acknowledged and adored as the Lord in the uni_ 
versal heaven, because He has “ all power in heaven and on earth.” He — 
commanded also, saying, “ Ye call Me Lord, and ye say truly, for I am” 
(JOHN xiii. 13), and after His resurrection His disciples called Him Lord. 


(A. C. 14.) 


And now, briefly, as to the use of His names Elohim, and 
sehovah, we read: 


_ It is to be observed that in the Word, always for a hidden reason, the 
Lord is sometimes called Fehovah only, sometimes Fehovah God [Elo- 
him] sometimes Fehovah and then God, sometimes the Lord Jehovah, 
and sometimes ¢he God of /srael, and sometimes God [Elohim] only. 
Thus, in the first chapter of Genesis — where it is also said in the plural, 
“Let us make man in our image” — He is called God [Elohim]; and 
He is not called Jehovah Elohim until, in the following chapter, the 
heavenly man is treated of. [In the first chapter the spiritual man zs 
created; in the second the celestial man is formed.| He is called 
Fehovah because He alone Is, or Lives, thus from His essence; and 
God [Zlohim) because He can do all things, thus from His power — as 
is evident in the Word, where this distinction is made (Isa. xlix. 4, 5; 
lv. 7: Ps. xviii. 2, 28-32; xxxviii.) ... Men, on account of their 
power were called gods (as in Ps. ]xxxii. ‘ JOHN x. 34, 35), and Moses 
was a god to Pharaoh (Ex. vii. 1). For this reason the name of God in 
the Hebrew is in the plural E/ohim. But as angels have not the least 


‘power of themselves, but from the Lord only, and there is but one God, 


therefore the Lord alone it is 5 meant in the Word by Fehovah God. (A.C. 
300.) 

This “key of hsntodee,” given by Him “who has the | 
key of David,” opens the Scriptures, and enables us to see 
how “all things in Moses, in the Prophets, and in the 
Psalms must needs be fulfilled concerning Him,” our Lord, 
and now they are by Him “interpreted about Himself.” And 
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what men now need is, that He “open their minds that they 
may understand the Scriptures.” (LUKE xxiv. 44, 45.) 

The opening of the mind of the race must begin with 
some one—‘“a man sent of God, for a witness” — raised 
up, prepared, led, and enlightened, guided always by “the 
Spirit of Truth into all truth,” “that all might believe through 
him ;”’ one not coming “in his own name, nor seeking his own 
glory,” but one seeking solely “the glory of Him who sent 
him,” therefore true, and devoid of unrighteousness, And 
we read of this in the words: 

Jehovah will execute and perform the thoughts of His heart; in the 
latter days ye shall consider it perfectly; I have not sent these prophets, . 
yet they ran; I have not spoken to them, yet they prophesied. (JER. 
xxiii. 20, 21.) 3 

Swedenborg was ever true to his family, associates, king, 
queen, and country, and faithful in every work and word, to 
God and man. : | 

He desired to publish “The True Christian Religion,” 
his last work, on the title-page of which he signs himself, 

«‘ Emanuel Swedenborg, Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
in Paris, “but obtaining permission of the censor only on 
condition that it bear on it the false imprint of London or 
Amsterdam, he scorned the evasion and had it printed in 
Amsterdam.” (Worcester's Life and Mtssion.) 

As to his scholarship, it was exactly adapted to his work, 
and while he sought no glory in it, there is scarcely a stum- 
bling block in the letter of the entire Bible, so greatly exer- 
cising modern critics, which he did not see and ‘gather out 
of the way, showing reasons to account for it, and thus re- 
moving it long before others discovered and fell on it. 

He came across Biblical critics, also, in that world where 
every one’s real quality and work is made manifest, and can- 
not be hidden. He says: 

The thoughts of those who in the life of the body have studied the 


art of criticism only when they have read the Word — being little con- 
cerned about the sense — have been’ represented as closed lines and not 
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open, and as a texture thence. Some spirits of this description have 
been with me, and then all things which were thought and written be- 
came confused, the thought being kept as it were in prison, for it was 
determined only to expressions, by withdrawing the mind from the sense, 
so much so that they greatly fatigued me; and 7 they believed them- 

selves wiser than others. (A. C. 6621.) : 


And what is more irksome to any soul a oe of its 
need of reformation and regeneration, than trying to keep 
up with the critics in the race for place and rank in the 
scholarship of the so-called Higher Criticism ? 

Even though all were comprehended, accepted, and ap- 
proved, of what use is it to see, as Belshazzar did, only “the 
part of the hand that wrote,” while the message itself is’ 
not interpreted and apprehended ? 


G. F. STEarns. 
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THE CHURCHES ON THE EARTH.* 


Wuat does the Christian world know, what does it trouble 
itself to think even, concerning the Lord’s care for men? 
Men speak of the Bible as a mere circumstance, that might 
have been or might not ; and they speak of His coming to 
save men as little else but such a casual circumstance. 
They have no knowledge of but one Church, that can be 
called a Church—the Christian; nor of but two Divine 
Dispensations —the Christian and the Jewish. The latter 
dispensation commenced properly with the Lord’s appearance 
to Moses in the burning bush perhaps twenty-five hundred 
years after the creation and fall of man; or if it be regarded 
as beginning with the call of Abraham, this was about 
twenty-one hundred years after that event. Now during all 
this period of two thousand to twenty-five hundred years, 
- from the fall to the commencement of the Jewish Dispensa- 
- tion, the Christian world has no knowledge of any Divine 
provision for the salvation of men, or of any Divine means . 
set before them to do them any spiritual good. The Scrip- 
tures in their literal sense give no account of any such dis- 
pensation or of any Divine provision for their spiritual well- 
being. So far as appears on the face of the Bible, mankind 
were left in utter neglect by the Lord during all this period. 
Yet this cannot be so. The Lord is not such a being as 
this ; though this is all that can be learned from the literal 
sense of the Scriptures. : 
_ But now that the spiritual sense is revenledt in the doc- 
trines of the New-Jerusalem Church, all this is made per- 
fectly plain and clear. We thus learn that the sole end of 
the Lord in creating man was to enable him to live such a 
life on earth as would bring him spiritually near to Himself, 


- From an unpublished manuscript of Rev. T. B. Hayward, who had given 
much study to the subject of the successive dispensations. 
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and so make him an angel of heaven; that this is the only 
object of His Providence towards every individual ; and that 
He has always kept mankind furnished with all the means 
that can contribute to this end; consequently, that He has 


always maintained a Church on earth and a dispensation of 


spiritual influences, from the beginning. 

What is a Divine dispensation? A dispensation is that 
system of the Lord’s operation upon men, both inwardly and 
outwardly, by which He acts upon them during a certain 
period, for their spiritual good, always including a Divine 
Revelation. This system or method of the Divine operation 
upon men has differed very materially, both inwardly and 
outwardly, at different periods ; not on account of any varia- 


tion in Him, but owing to man’s changing capacity of recep- 


tion. That it has differed internally is manifest from the 
fact that since the work of Redemption it has been that 
peculiar influence which is called in the Gospels the Holy 
Spirit ; and it is expressly declared that “the Holy Spirit 
was not,” until the Lord had accomplished that work. (JOHN 
vii. 39.) 

The existence of another Divine Word, another Ree 
previous to that of the Old Testament, shows that this 
operation of the Lord upon men has differed outwardly. 
Indeed, the influence of the New Testament is very differ- 
ent from that of the Old. The Old Testament is prohibi- 


tory, and addressed to man’s fears; the New is attractive, 


and addressed to his heart. “The Law was given by Moses : 
Grace and Truth came by Jesus Christ.” 

Though the Christian world has never been really aware 
of it, yet there existed an entire Scripture previous to the 
Old Testament. Four of its books are distinctly named 
and quoted from: “the Book of the Wars of the Lord,” and 
“the Book of them that speak in Proverbs,” (NumB. xxi. 
14, 27); “the Book of Jasher,” (Josu. x. 13: 2 SAM. i. 18) ; 
and “the Book of the Generations of Man,” (GEN. v. 1); and 
we now learn that the first eleven chapters of Genesis were 
copied from that ancient Scripture. 
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There was one most important difference between that 
ancient Word and our present Scriptures, which the Chris- 
tian world has known nothing of, because it has known 
nothing of the spiritual sense of all the Lord’s revelations. 
All have seen a great difference between the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis and the rest of the Bible. Those chap- 
ters have always been a great stumbling-block both to reason 
and to common sense. The facts recorded in them have 


-appeared altogether incredible as facts, and some of them 


are impossible. The descriptions of the creation of woman, 
of her temptation by a serpent, of the confusion of lan- 
guages at the tower of Babel, of the great age to which men 
are said to have lived, and several other things, seem wholly 
incredible as facts ; and the giving of light three days before 
the creation of the sun, and the production of so deep a 
flood by a rain of only forty days, together with other par- 
ticulars are impossible. Besides, a veil of mystery seems to 
hang over everything contained in these eleven chapters. 
But when we come to the twelfth chapter, which commences 
the biography of Abraham, all this disappears. In the pre- 
vious chapters scarce a fact comes within the pale of com- 
mon sense. 

All this is now explained. All the Divine. Word which 
the Lord has ever given has within it a spiritual sense, as 
the soul is within the body. Now that ancient Scripture 
was written solely for the sake of the spiritual sense. The 
literal sense of it was composed of such images and state- 
ments as would contain the spiritual truths which the Lord 
wished to make known, without the slightest intention of 
their being literally true. But in all the other parts of the 
present Scriptures, the Lord caused men by His Providence 
so to live, that the literal record of their lives should con- 
tain spiritual truths within ; and those spiritual truths are 
now revealed. The narrative parts of that ancient Scripture 


_ were not the narratives of real occurrences, but composed 


narratives, written to contain a spiritual sense. This is the 
character of the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 
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The Lord created men for the purpose of making them 


angels of heaven. The first races of men were not full of 


those propensities to selfishness and evil which we see in 
men so universally now. They had_no tendencies and in- 
clinations but to goodness, love, innocence, peace, integrity, 
truthfulness. They were natural men, it is true; but they 
were likewise spiritual men. Every human being is two 
men, or has two minds ; the one within and above the other. | 
Those most ancient people received into their spiritual man 
or mind interiorly from the Lord the fulness of spiritual and 
heavenly life; and they brought down this life and lived it 
in their natural life. _Their natural life and their natural 
appetites were of no account with them. All their natural 
capacities and desires were mere servants, as the body is the 
servant of the mind. “It was a thing altogether unknown 
for one person to enrich himself at the expense of another, 
or to aspire to dominion from selflove. Innocence also then 
reigned, attended with inward wisdom. Every one did what 
was good from a principle of good, and what was just from 
a principle of justice. To do what was good and just with 
a view to their own emolument, was unthought of.” Their 
only love was to do good to one another. They lived dis- 
tinguished into households, families, and clans : a household 
consisting of a husband, a wife, and their children; a family, . 
of several households sprung from one grandfather; and a 
clan, of several such families originating from a more remote 
ancestor and residing near each other; and their govern- 
ment in all these relations was patriarchal. They had few 
arts, and these the most simple ; for they needed no others. 
They had no sciences; yet they were a people of the high- 
est wisdom — spiritual wisdom. They knew that the human 
spirit was in the human form; that it was clothed with a 
spiritual body within the natural body ; and that the senses 
of their spiritual body could be opened by the Lord at His 


good pleasure. They were of such purity and goodness, 
that their spiritual senses could be opened, so as to see 
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angels and spirits in the spiritual world, without doing them 

any harm. They thus had converse with the angels daily ; 
- and they enjoyed it and loved it, not as a gratification of 
their curiosity, or as a thing to speculate about, but solely 
because they thus became imbued’ with heavenly wisdom, 
heavenly love, and heavenly life, by this angelic converse. 

The Lord also often filled an angel with His Divine pres- 

ence and appeared to them individually, revealing to them 
those Divine truths which they needed at the time; and 
these Divine truths were told to one another and handed 
down by tradition, thus constituting an oral Divine Word. 
All these Divine truths they understood in their spiritual 
and heavenly senses, paying no more heed to their literal 
sense than we do to the letters when we read. 
_ They were thus full of angelic wisdom, full of the mys- © 
. teries of spiritual, heavenly, and angelic life. They thus 
learned that every object in the universe was created as the 
symbol of something spiritual; they learned what each 
object corresponded to and symbolized; and hence the 
natural world around them was nothing but a perpetual sug- 
gester of the beauties and delights of eirnaaee and angelic 
wisdom. 

These people actually lived an angelic life on earth. Their 
greatest happiness was in their life of marriage love; for 
marriage love with them was pure, holy, spiritual, heavenly 
-—da love which they felt themselves —to receive from the 
Lord and from Him alone, and in which they felt themselves 
to be naked before Him, and in regard to which the thought 
of shame was yet unborn. It was a spiritual love; their 
spirits were interfused with and interpenetrated by each 
other to a degree that was sensible throughout all their 
faculties ; and they perceived that this interior conjunction 
was growing more interior, deeper, more penetrating, and 
more living every day, in proportion as they gave their whole 
hearts to living the life of love to others and of doing good 
to others; for they found that this life alone was food to 
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their marriage love. They thus lived the life of the angels 
on earth. | 

This was the normal state of man. This was the life for 
which the Lord designed him. This was the Golden Age ; 
for the story of the Ages is not a fable, a myth— it is a 
reality. | 

But though they were wise far, very far beyond any age 
that has succeeded them, yet their wisdom would be little | 


appreciated at the present day; for it consisted in their 


being recipients and transparent mediums of the Lord’s wis- 
dom flowing directly into them within; whereas wisdom © 
nowadays is regarded as consisting in how much / know. 
Neither would their life, or their state of society be accord- — 
ing to the taste of these times; for its greatest delight con- 
sisted in feeling themselves to be nothing, in feeling the life 
that was in them to be the Lord’s life living in them, and 
in living His life towards others; but life at this day is re- 
garded as consisting in what / am, and how much / can 
show. | 

But these angelic men at length began to think, some of 
them, that something of the angelic life that was in them 
was their own, and this was the commencement of the fall; 
and this decline went on until the majority of them actu- 
ally appropriated to their own desires all the angelic life 
they received from the Lord. 

Every man has two minds, a natural mind which he is 
using every day, and which with most is all their life, and a 
higher or spiritual mind for the reception internally of spir- 
itual life from the Lord. Each of these minds is made up 
of a will and an understanding. Now those most ancient 
people received into the will of their internal man the pure 
love of heavenly good from the Lord, and consequently all 
lower good loves. But when they had at length become 
fallen, all these loves and their powers were perverted to 
their own desires, and they became as much worse than any 
men who have followed them, as they were better in the best 
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days of that most ancient, genuine, celestial church. They 
became so evil that the only way by which the Lord could 
prevent the utter spiritual destruction of the human race - 
was by closing up the will of the internal man in men; and 
this took place at the period denoted by the flood ; for the 
flood signifies the spiritual judgment by which that most 
ancient church was closed. It had been a celestial church ; 
they were celestial men ; they lived a celestial life — lived it 
from the Lord through the will of their internal or spiritual 
man. But the will of the internal man has not been opened 
since their day, and celestial life has neither been experi- 
enced nor conceived of since. a | 

A great change was in a short time effected in the spir- 
itual character and genius of men on earth. Though the 
will of the*internal man was closed in men, its understand- 
ing was still open. If they had no longer the-will and love 
of genuine heavenly good, they still had the understanding 
of heavenly and spiritual truths. The Divine truths that 
had been revealed to individuals in the former Church, and 
handed down by tradition, had been collected, recorded, and 
arranged into books, by Divine command, in the latter period 
of. that Church, and were thus transmitted to this new Church 
that succeeded. Not life from inmost good, but life accord- 
ing to these Divine truths, was the distinguishing character- 
istic of this second Church. 

In the preceding Church the knowledge of what euletien! 
quality or faculty every natural object corresponded to and 
signified, was scarcely at all the result of study, but of per- 
ception. and intuition; but the great delight of this second 
Church was to study the correspondence of natural things 
with spiritual, and thus to learn the spiritual sense of the 
Scripture which had been handed down to them. What 
their ancestors saw almost at once by intuition, was acquired 
_ by them at the expense of great, constant, but delighted 
study ; yet they were inconceivably wiser than any that have 
come after them. 
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The Scripture that had been handed down to them was 
the ancient Scripture spoken of in the previous part of this 
essay, as that which is several times referred to and quoted 
in the Old Testament, and from which the first seven chap- | 
ters of Genesis were copied by Moses; for it was known 
in Egypt and elsewhere in his day. 

The men of this second Church lived the life of love to 
the neighbor in a very high degree, and were very elevated 
spiritual men. It is called a spiritual Church, because its 
distinguishing characteristic was a life according to the spir- 
itual sense of the Scriptures. Unlike the first Church, arts 
and sciences arose and were highly cultivated among them. 
They had such a love for the truths of the spiritual sense of 


_ the Scriptures that they used their highest art in producing 


sculptured and painted figures of the greatest variety, each 
of which represented and signified something spiritual — 
something relating to the Lord, to heaven, to the Church, to 
man’s spiritual constitution, or to the.work of regeneration. 
They made many and various images of the Lord, as oper- 
ating in all His various works of creation, providence, re- 
demption, and the regeneration of man. These images and > 
figures, in great variety, they set up in their temples, and 
ornamented their houses with them, solely from their delight 
in the spiritual truths represented by them. They had spir- 
itual conjunction with the Lord and the angels of heaven 
through the Divine Scripture or Word, and were a very ele- 
vated and spiritual Church. 

But this Church began to decline; they fell away gradu- 
ally from the life of love to the neighbor, and their love of 
the truths of the spiritual sense of the Lord’s Word dimin- 
ished in proportion, till at length all understanding of it, and 
all knowledge of the correspondence of natural things to 
spiritual, came to an end, except with here and there a few 
individuals. This Church had been a truly spiritual church, 
but it had now lost all its spirituality, and had become 
merely natural. This Church had come to its end. 
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Still that ancient Scripture existed among men, together 
with all the representative images and symbols which their 
fathers had left in their temples and houses; for these were 
generally of imperishable materials. If men had lost the 
love and the knowledge of spiritual truths they could still 
be affected with the desire of obeying the commandments 
and precepts of life contained in the letter of the Lord’s 
Word. The first or celestial Church lived from the inmost 
love of good, the second or spiritual Church lived from the 
understanding of spiritual truths, but now arose a third, a 
natural Church, distinguished neither by celestial goodness 
‘nor spiritual intelligence, but by obedience to literal com- 
mandments and precepts. This change took pues at the 
_ time of Eber or Heber, GEN. x. 25. 

From this time commenced idolatry or idol worship, and 
in this way. The people, having lost all knowledge of the 
spiritual meaning of the various golden, silver, brazen, and 
marble images of the Lord left in their temples and houses 
_by their ancestors, began to consider them as so many gods, 
and accordingly worshipped them as such. The ancient Script- 
ure had been spread around among the nations, and hence 
we see the origin not only of their idolatriés, but of their 
mythologies, as with the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Romans, Assyrians, Babylonians, Syrians, Scandinavians, etc. 
The science of correspondences, which is now revealed, ex- 
_ plains all the symbolical images and hieroglyphics which are 
found or have been exhumed in any and all of these coun- 
tries. 

All spirituality, all truly spiritual life, was lost upon earth 
long before any of these nations began—long before any 
period known to history; for this third Church, which was 
in the good of obedience, came to its end about the period 
of the call of Abraham, GEN. xii. 

Still there was another age or period, another phase of 
human character, through which mankind must pass before 
the Lord could come in the flesh to provide the Redemption. 
At the close of the first Church the will of the internal or 
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spiritual man in men was closed ; and now its understanding 
had become closed also, so that scarce that feeble ray of it 
was left which is called conscience. Men had become wholly 
natural, sensual, and worldly. All that had maintained the 
Lord’s life, spiritual life, among men hitherto, was the exist- 
i ence of His’ Divine Word with them. Men have guardian 
i angels allotted to them, and associated with them in their 
| spirits, and when they read the Lord’s Word in the acknowl- — 
edgment of Him in it, the angels understand what they 
i read in its spiritual and heavenly sense, and flow into them 
with their own heavenly affections and thoughts as far as 
their hearts and minds are open to receive them. The Lord 
is also nearer, and flows in more strongly, when one is read- 
ing His Word in the right spirit. Thus conjunction with 
the Lord and His angels is effected by the reading of His 
Word in a holy acknowledgment ; and this was the medium 
of the life of the preceding Churches. 

But men had now become worldly, natural, and sensual, 
and could no longer receive any truly spiritual life, anything 
but a blind feeling of holiness through the Lord’s Word. | 
Besides the ancient Scripture, whose narratives were not 
real, but only composed so as to contain the spiritual sense, 
could not interest the minds of a people natural and worldly ; 
no Scripture could do this but one that was, in its external 
form, natural and worldly like themselves. The Lord, there- 
fore, changed the form of His Word, and led the patriarchs 
of the Israelitish nation, and that nation itself, through such 
scenes and changes of life as, being recorded, should con- 

_ tain His spiritual and Divine truths in their spiritual sense. 
This was done in order to adapt His Word to the character 
of the people who were to be its depositaries. They were 
not a Church, but only the representatives of the Church ; 
everything prescribed in their forms of worship and their 
laws of life was representative of something spiritual; but 
they had no knowledge of these spiritual things. Their 
character has been altogether misunderstood in the Christian __ : 
world. Read the vow of Jacob on awaking from the dream 
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in which he saw the ladder reaching to heaven; read also 
their whole history. 

At length the internal or spiritual man in men had be- 
come completely closed, and the Lord came in the flesh to 
provide the means of reopening it. This He did by com- 
ing Himself in a human nature, by living a human life 
Divinely in it, by making it completely Divine and filling it 
with His Divinity, by thus clothing Himself with a Divine 
Human spiritual body and bringing down His Divine influ- 
ence near to men—close to them. This His Divine Hu- 
manity is the medium through which He now flows into men 
with that new and peculiar inflowing called the Holy Spirit, 
of which it is said that it “was not” until after His ascen- 
sion. This was an entirely new influence. 

Previously He had flowed into the internal or spiritual 
man in men. At first they received this inflowing life in 
the genuine manner, and fully; but, by long ages of decline 
they had closed up their spiritual man against His influence, © 
and He had come and provided the means of reopening it. 

He thus established another Church, a fourth Church, the 
Christian Church. This Church has had far more of spir- 
itual light and life than the Israelitish and Jewish; but it has 
known nothing of the spiritual sense of the Lord’s Word, 
has not had the spiritual degree of the mind opened in it, 
has not been a spiritual Church; but its best life has been 
‘natural life turned into a religious channel. 

Thus the Lord has maintained on the earth a Church 
from the beginning, having established four successively. 
At the close of each Church a judgment was executed in the 
spiritual world upon those who came from it. The judg- 
ment at the close of the First Christian Church was exe- 
cuted in the spiritual world in 1757, when the Lord revealed 
the spiritual sense of His Word, the Doctrines of the New- . 
Jerusalem Church, and the constitution, organization, and 
laws of life of the whole spiritual world ; thus establishing 
the fifth, or New-Jerusalem Church, which will in the course 
of ages become both spiritual and celestial. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


“THY WILL BE DONE ON EARTH.” 


- Tue article in this number of the REviEw upon “ The Church. 
and Reforms ”’ will doubtless be read with much interest. Whether 
or no its conclusions will be satisfying to all, it will hardly be 
gainsaid that the subject which it presents is of immense impor- 
tance to the Church, that the writer sets forth his views earnestly 
and frankly, and that the article makes a strong appeal for a full 
recognition of the redemption as indicating and demonstrating 
the greatest and surest power over evil upon which, as a Church, 
we should rely. We trust that the REVIEW may be able to pre- 
sent to its readers other articles which may help to throw further 
light upon this subject. Not only is the subject one of importance 


~ and universal interest, but it is one concerning which men have 


various opinions. Some would have the Church take up this or 
that reform and cooperate with it; others regard this as a depart- 
ure from the spiritual office of the Church as a teacher of Divine 
Truth as revealed in the Word and explained by the doctrines of 
the Church, and charged with the supreme duty of keeping alive 
in the minds and hearts of men a faith in the Divine. | 

We apprehend, however, that the scope of this subject will 
broaden as we go on with its consideration. Just now our writers 
are discussing the Church’s duty. But this, we doubt not, will 
set us to thinking more earnestly than ever as to the way in which 
spiritual truth can prove its helpfulness as a power of enlighten- 
ment to those who sincerely desire to know what is true and 
right, and also as to the manner in which religion may give a 
Godward movement to all true efforts at reform. It is important 
that the Church shall win and justify the confidence of men in 
her desire to establish the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness on the earth. Men are constantly meeting the appeals of 
religion by saying: “ A merely formal, or a merely theological, or 
a merely emotional religion will not satisfy. Do you not see 
the great problems that are pressing upon us? Do you not 
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see the difficulties and dangers that beset us? Idleness, poverty, 
defiance of law, official corruption, the wide breach which has 
_ been made through our industrial life and which is arraying the 
rich and the poor as hostile classes — are you concerned with 
such subjects? Can religion, without abandoning its position as 
a spiritual teacher, say anything helpful about them? Has it 
any insight into those problems and dangers? Has it anything 
to offer besides the hope of heaven where wrongs shall be 
righted? Has it the love of justice; and has it the courage to 
preach the Gospel, not simply of mercy, and love, and forgive- 
ness, but of truth, and fairness, and uprightness of heart?” And 
’ religion, the religion of the Bible, of whose God it is declared, 
“Justice and judgment are the habitation of His throne,” the 
religion of Jesus Christ which was established by its Founder 
in the midst of poverty and riches, sin and sorrow, oppression 
and misery — religion, surely, stands ready to ask, and in a spirit 
of intense eagerness, “ Are you in earnest in these demands? 
Do you really wish to hear what God the Lord will speak? Are 
you ready to investigate these problems from a religious as well 
as from a political and moral side, and try to know the truth in 
all-its completeness?” If religion will not prove deaf to the 
demands which many are making for a new effort on her part to 
bring the truth of God to bear upon the needs of today; and if 
those who make them are serious and large-minded enough to 
consider eternal principles, and not scoff at Truth that comes 
from on high, and enters the field with a “sword bathed in 
heaven,” then it would seem as if there had come an opportunity 
_ for.the development of practical religion and inspired reforms 
such as may stir the world as it has not yet been stirred, and 
bring us nearer to a fulfilment of the prayer which the Church 
has been uttering for centuries: “‘Thy kingdom come; Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


J. K. S. 
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ne REQUISITE IN A THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENT. 


THE intgrest felt by our people in the use and development of 
the ministry shows itself in an almost excessive criticism of minis- 
ters and theological students. Young men hear so much said in 
the way of close examination of the ministers at work that they 
are almost frightened away from a life which, unlike all other oc- 
cupations, must be passed in the midst of criticism. Those criti-— 
cal parents who speak unsparingly of the minister before their 
children are conscientious in it, believing that the office is so im- 

- portant that every act of its incumbent should be scrutinized ; 
and ministers themselves are conscientious in passing judgments | 
on the methods of work employed by their brethren ; but there ~ 
is reason to believe that this has gone so far as to exert a seri- 
ously injurious effect upon those who feel led to. enter the minis- 
try, and it is not uncommon to find a young man holding back 
from exposing himself to such rigid scrutiny as he has reason to 
expect to be applied to him, should he advance upon the path 
which the Divine Providence has seemed to designate. It is ‘ 
evident that if he yields to the prompting of his natural reason, 
and determines to go forward and ignore the opinions and sug- 
gestions of others, he will certainly fail and will become arrogant 
in his neglect of advice and so will lose the respect of others. 
What then is he to do to relieve his mind of its uneasiness in 
order to enter hopefully and peacefully upon his course of study, 
and upon the ministry itself in due time? 

It may be possible to indicate a few qualities manifestly essen- 
tial to such a young man, yet not at all unattainable or even so 
difficult of attainment as to cause any despondency. We speak 
from some experience with such young men, yet without attempt- 
ing to utter any final word. The qualities to be mentioned may 
be classed with reference to the affections, the intellect, and their 
combination in the life. : 

1. There must be a love of the Lord as He speaks in ‘the writ- 
ten Word. To this the practice of early Bible reading is of great. 
service; for the more full of affectionate association the Scrip- 
tures are in the mind, the better is it for all people and especially : 
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for the minister. The love of repeating from memory such pas- 
sages of the Word as meet the needs of life most directly, is one 
of great help to the student in his preparation of sermons and in 
all speaking on religious subjects. There should also be a love 
of penetrating the depths of the Word for helpful lessons for the 
spiritual life. 

To this love of sitting at the Lord’s feet must be added a 
hearty love of other people. Provincial pride, race prejudice, 
and social sensitiveness are obstacles to the student. He should 
love to meet people of all kinds, to converse with them, to lay 
_ hold of them in friendship, and to deal patiently with them. He 
should so enjoy this general relation with others that he can get 
on with people not by subtlety, but by honest, open-hearted 
friendliness. 

2. To these affections for the Lord and the neighbor, certain 
intellectual qualities should be added. It is obvious that he 
must be as intelligent in his field as average people are in theirs. 
A man who is notably deficient in the use of his mother tongue, 
a man who can take no part in a general conversation, a man 
who does not know at all the principal books of the literature of 
his language, is at a hopeless disadvantage as student and minis- 
ter. He must learn to study, and to enjoy study, to concentrate 
his mind upon the present task, and to think — and to write 
logically. 

It is unnecessary to show precisely what studies are most im- 
portant, for here we deal rather with the qualities than with the 
achievements of the student, but it is plain that he must not only 
have a mind capable of doing its task, but of acquiring an un- 
ending impetus so that his studies will never cease, and so that 
he will always be gaining more information than he has cuesand 
ate use for. 

The doctrines of the New Church, revealing the degrees of 
life and mind from highest to lowest, open a boundless field of 
research. He must be eager for this, yet cautious to advance 
understandingly. Emerson’s advice to the young man to “hitch 
his wagon to a star,” means lofty and unceasing study and re- 
flection upon worthy lines of thought. In some one direction the 
more mature student will most usefully turn his attention in quiet 
hours, but at first the young man must work patiently in the lines - 
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of a prescribed curriculum, trusting to his guides to require only 
what is important. 

3. In his life the student must be wise, or he can be no guide’ 
to others. No part of his life can be neglected. Without being 
a prig in anything, he must be a student in everything. The 
i qualities which should characterize the minister of a parish must 
: be well formed beforehand. There is a wisdom of speech which 
suppresses all outbursts of impatience. There is a wisdom of 
conduct which leaves no room for slander. There is a wisdom of 
dress which promotes respect. There is a wisdom of economy 
which must be obtained by every young person, or life will be 
one of mendicancy. There is a wisdom of patience which leads 
the student to wait for the best time to begin his preaching, for 
the best time to pass from his school to his parish, and for the 
best time to marry. ‘The old head on young shoulders ”’ is his 
best recommendation to the church. Men do not want priests 
who are not spiritually kings. 

So far as a student manifests the above-named qualities, or 
shows his purpose to seek for their attainment, his influence for 
good is great. It is felt at once by all with whom he comes into 
AN contact. It extends his sphere of usefulness daily. He comes 
i forth as a minister at last free from all suspicion of unworthiness, 
i | or ignorance, or self-seeking. His instructors rejoice in him. 

at The Church welcomes him. Few trials await him, for he requires 
Hy but little further discipline to lead him to see and pursue the path 
ig _ of life. In fulness of joy he exercises his high function amid the © 
Ht blessings of all those with whom he deals. 
T. F. W. 


INDIRECT INFLUENCE. 


all An intelligent Bulgarian was lately speaking of the state of the 
i ‘established or Greek Church in his country, and of the influence — 
exerted upon it by a few missionaries sent out by the Methodists 
and others in America. Under the old system the people were 
utterly ignorant of the Bible and of its teachings. The priests 
were as ignorant as the people, except as to certain rites. Preach- 
ing was unknown. The adoration of pictures constituted the 
principal part of Sunday worship. The sign of the cross, con- 
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stantly made, was a substitute for prayer. Children received no 
religious instruction, nor were their parents able to answer their 
questions. 

The arrival of the missionaries gave rise to fierce denunciations 
by the priests, to the circulation of slanders regarding Protestant 
modes of life, and to rough usage by the people of any who be- 
came disciples of the missionaries. The possession of a New 
Testament, hitherto unknown, now became a sign of treason to 
the established Church, and exposed its owner to hatred and 
violence as a dangerous person. 

This was the situation of affairs induced by the coming of the 
missionaries. Peace was disturbed, divisions arose in families, 
-and a country once unanimously subservient to its priesthood 
became the scene of disputations and animosities. 

Somewhat similar conditions will be found to be the history of 
missions in general. Great exertions and sacrifices result in 
much strife and in a very few conversions. | 

But, in speaking of this Bulgarian experience; our informant 
declared that the only just estimate to be formed of the effect of 
the missions must include their indirect as well as their direct 
influence, and especially the former. The Greek priests, seeing 
that public denunciation had kindled curiosity, found themselves 
obliged to examine the sources of the missionaries’ power, and 
were thus compelled to look for the first time into the Bible. 
Not only that, but they saw the need of making public defence 
of their doctrines, and hence for the first time they resorted to 
addresses from the pulpit. Not only that, but they found certain 
of their practices to be clearly contrary to the Word and thus 
fully open to Protestant criticism, and so they modified their 
ways. Thus the principal effect of the missions was upon the 
Church which despised and persecuted them. Their direct influ- 
ence lay within very narrow lines, their indirect influence had 
spread like a wave over the whole country. _ 

This unquestionable situation in Bulgaria seems to have its 
- lessons for the organized New Jerusalem. Every one can see 
_ that our body is, as a missionary movement, weak and limited in 

‘many ways; but every one knows that the indirect influence of 
the organization has been amazingly extensive. With the great 
extension of its literature through nearly all the European lan- 
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guages and even further, many minds have been reached where 
not a single New-Church sermon was ever heard, and it is not 
uncommon to receive letters from persons who have never had 
any direct contact with our people, but who have, nevertheless, 
become ardently receptive of our principles through reading. 

Mr. Giles once told us of a man coming to him in London with 
a greeting so cordial that the natural inquiry was, ‘‘ Have we met 
before?” ‘ No,” answered the man, “ but I have been seeking 
for you several years.” He then said that, with a single com- 
panion, he crossed the Andes, riding a mule for some weeks, and 
talking on many subjects with his companion whom he had not 
before known. He found much to accept in what was said, espe- 
cially on religious subjects. When the journey was over he felt 
much benefited in his faith and told his friend so, whereupon the 
friend said: ‘ All that I have said on religious subjects I took 


from this little pamphlet, and now please accept it.” The man 


found himself in possession of a tract by Chauncey Giles, and 
he read it with full acceptance, but who Chauncey Giles was or 
what church he belonged to he could not learn, until he saw in a 


London paper a notice that he would preach, and immediately 


sought him out and declared his obligations to him. 
Not only is it just, as well as very encouraging, to consider the 


_ indirect influence of the efforts of our people by noting the signs 


of such influence as they appear, but it is to be seen and ac- 
knowledged that without the feebler direct influence, the stronger 
indirect could not have been exerted. Eliminate those few mis- 
sionaries from Bulgaria and their little churches and schools, and | 
you eliminate all that has produced so marked an effect in the 
Greek Church. Eliminate our little body with its training of 
ministers, its publication societies, and its missionaries, and you 
eliminate all the agencies which have so broad an indirect influ- 
ence. It is sometimes suggested that the indirect influence of 
our faith is all that is wanted in the world, and that the organized 
body is unnecessary. Aside from other considerations, the organ- 
ization is clearly necessary to the exercise and maintenance of 
that very noticeable and beneficent indirect influence which is so 
generally recognized in Christian bodies of every name. 

_ Instead, therefore, of withdrawing from the work any agency 
now operative, we must strengthen ~ so that its power for good 
may increase. 


a F. W. 
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KNOWN BY THE TRUTH. 


_ It is always interesting to see how any great truth will affect a 
man. Will it disquiet or comfort him? Will it call out his dis- 
trust or his faith? When the man and his new truth come to- 
_ gether will they know each other? Will they find themselves 

suited to one another? Will truth know the man, and lay its 
hand on the exact need to which it belongs ? and will man know 
the truth, and recognize its right and trust its ability to minister 
to him? How often we plan to introduce some friend and some 
truth to each other, sure that they will gladly come together and 
quickly know each other; and lo, the truth is hindered from 
touching our friend’s life, and as for our friend, he simply gazes 
at the truth with a blank look, wondering what there is about it 
that secures our confidence and attachment. And then again, 
how unexpectedly men and truths do come together and fulfil 
each others’ expectations and necessities. . 

This is especially true in religion. So often men see no form 
nor comeliness in the truth which to us is expressive of the 
Divine grace itself. We call. We say, “ Come, see this wonder- 
ful, this beautiful and inspiring truth!” A few gather around it. 
They look at it respectfully, perhaps earnestly. Every moment 
we are expecting some exclamation of delighted wonder. We 
are listening for some one out of that group to say, “ Ah, this is 
the very truth we have longed to see!” But no. One man 
raises some question about its reality ; another is doubtful about 
its origin; another thinks he discovers some slight blemish which 
at once fills his eye so that he can see nothing else; another 
turns wearily and indifferently away ; still another comes out with 
Pilate’s conclusion: “I find in Him no fault at all.” He finds 
no fault; the truth is correct and good so far as he can see, and 
still he will not allow it to claim his spiritual allegiance. 

How different it is when man approaches some truth and finds 
that it knows him, that it can speak understandingly and helpfully 
to his nature; and when the truth, on the other hand, finds that 
the man will respond to its revelations, and instead of being met 
with indifference or suspicion, receives his grateful wonder. 

The Gospels have given us a noteworthy instance of this in the 
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case of Nathanael. Philip had said to him: “We have found 
Him of whom Moses in the Law and the Prophets did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” And while Nathanael is 
approaching, his Lord, in the full knowledge of his open and 
earnest nature, is heard to exclaim: “ Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile!” And instantly Nathanael perceives that 
he is known. ‘ Whence knowest Thou me?” he cries. ‘“ Before 
that Philip called thee, while thou wast under the fig tree, I saw 


thee,” comes the answer. And Nathanael is made to feel that 


these eyes have in some way looked into his soul, that they un- 
derstand him, that they have spiritual confidence in him and 
claim him. Although this manifestation of truth is new to him, 
he is not new to it. It knows him; it can speak understandingly 
to him ; it can interpret him to himself. And this is an astonish- 
ing power. No other eyes but these have ever looked into him 
so. No other mind has ever read his nature in this way and seen 
its quality, and claimed its spiritual capacities so confidently. 
Not a question has been asked, not a word of introduction 
spoken, and yet Nathanael finds that the new Teacher can tell 
him about his inmost self. ‘And so he cries: “ Master, of a truth 
Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel.” 

We call up this incident because of the principle which it con- 
tains. If the Truth, personified by Him who said, “I am the 
Truth,” has this power of spiritual insight, is there not every 
reason why it should win from our lips the soul’s acknowledgment, 
“of a truth Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the King of 
Israel!” “Come,” a voice cries out of the New Testament, 
“we have found Him of whom Moses in the Law and the 
Prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth!” That, certainly, is 
only a claim thus far. We are not bound as yet to accept it. 
And many do indeed refuse to accept it. ‘No, I will not come 
to see your new truth,” one man cries; “it is impossible.” “Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” objects another. “I am 
not interested,” confesses a third. But here comes an earnest, 
open-minded, open-hearted man. He comes to this new truth. 
He stands before the Jesus of Nazareth of the Scriptures. What 
now shall convince him that He before whom he stands is more 
than man, or rather that He is the God-Man Christianity pro- 
fesses to believe in? Not Scripture texts simply, not doctrinal 
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explanations merely, not Church authority. There must be some 
basis in fact which proves to us in some more convincing and 
simpler way that this Christ-life belongs to us, and we to it. And 
that fact can become known to any responsive nature, just as it 
became known to Nathanael, and through this simple experience, 
_ that as we look with wistful and not unfriendly eyes, we will find 
more and more certainly that this Son of Man knows us; knows 
us better than we know ourselves; knows our thoughts, knows 
our feelings, knows our anxieties, knows our temptations as no 
man, no, not our dearest companion knows them. 

Here is the standing miracle of this manifestation of God in 
Christ. There is no want of our spiritual nature, there is no 
danger of our life, there is no hope nor despair, no joy nor grief, 
for which —in advance be it remembered — He has not some 
revealing word. We do not mean that all the outward and petty 
details of our life are enumerated. We do mean, and we are 
‘sure that the Gospels intend us to declare it, that all our great 
life-thoughts, and life-feelings, and life-questions find either in 
His words or in His Person : a-power of insight that makes us 
feel that we are known. 

And this is something which every man can prove for himself. 
_ We never can feel that the Lord’s revelation of Himself is such 
that we can honestly say: “‘ He, the Son of Man, evidently does 
not understand my nature; He has nothing intelligible to say to 
my soul in the bewilderment of its prosperity, or the severity of 
its privations, or the darkness of its temptations. My spirit looks 
to Him in its joy, but He does not seem to understand joy; my 
spirit cries to Him in temptation, but He does not seem to know 
what temptation is. I ask Him what my aims in life should be, 
or how I should try to fulfil my Gi but He does not seem to 
have considered a case like mine.’ 


The mere statement of such a supposition is its own refutation. — 


If it were true, the Son of Man, as humanity’s Guide, would not 
have advanced beyond the first or second century. Humanity 
would have outgrown Him, as it gradually outgrows the wisdom 
or experience of every man however good or wise, as holding the 
final answers to all the great questions of its growing life. Has 
Plato the answer to every spiritual experience of our nature? 
Has Epictetus the last best word to say about the states of our 
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spiritual life? Has Marcus Aurelius, has St. Augustine, has St. 
Bernard, has Thomas & Kempis? They all have something 
beautiful and helpful to say ; not one of them can interpret more 
than the merest fraction of our soul-experiences. But here is a 
nature that can tell us all. ‘Come see a Man that told me all 
things that ever I did!” That was the appeal of the woman of 
Samaria to her kinsmen. The same nature that understood 
Nathanael, understood her; the same eyes that could look into 
his soul and know his needs, had looked into hers. How could 
she be mistaken? “Is not this the Christ!” she cried. For 
this was the promise connected with His advent, “When Christ 
is come He will tell us all things.” 

This is a test which applies with equal force to the Scriptures. 
The Lord Himself did not hesitate to apply to them that test. 
Nor did He find them wanting in this quality of Divine insight. 
He made it the basis of His appeal, when He said: “ Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life ; and they are 
they which testify of Me.’ ‘To Him, and now to them, they were 
alive with truths which told with Divine certainty all that He was 
to do and be in His coming to man. And in this quality of 


spiritual insight they answered the description of Ezekiel’s vision | 


of the wheels, one within another, /u// of eyes. And because the 


doctrines of the New Church, more than any other that we know, 


so unfold the Word of God, so interpret this life of the Word 
made flesh, so explain our spiritual natures to ourselves, as to 
make us feel more and more certain that we are known, and that 
especially in God’s Book “all our members are written,” these 
’ teachings appeal to us more and more as convincingly true. 


There is no test so wonderful nor so certain as that which wins 


from us the confession, ‘“‘ Thou, God, seest me.” 


J. K. S. 
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MYSTERY AND CERTAINTY. 


Mucu has been said and written in these days about realism 
and idealism: realism in art, realism in literature, realism in the 
drama, “holding the mirror up to nature,” reproducing on canvas 
objects as they are really seen, writing up (?) human life as it really 
is, impersonating human character as it really exists, without any 
attempt to idealize, or to add a line of beauty or of virtue that is 
not manifest in the object itself, without an effort to spare eye or 
ear the evidence of any deformity or baseness that really belongs 
to the object under consideration. ‘Let us see things as they 
-are; let us know things as they are; and from things as they | 

are we shall learn whatever lessons they are competent to teach.” 
_ And then the idealist comes forward, and pointing to the can- 
vas, and to the book, and to the stage, he says: “ No, the picture, 
the story, the play are to serve simply as the means of suggesting 
an ideal — some noble thought or conception which outshines that 
which is chosen to represent it.” | 

It is a distinction which affects, and which is being more and 
’ more frequently applied to religion. For here, too, we have the 
tendency to realism and the tendency to idealism. Let us not — 
so runs one protest — “let us not idealize the Christ, let us not 
deify Him, but know Him as He really was, the Oriental Christ 
who really appeared to the people. Let us not idealize the 
Bible, but know just what its language and its histories have to 
tell. Let us not idealize the Church, but treat it as a necessary, 
fallible, human institution. Let us not idealize life as ‘the 
winding corridor’ to an other-world existence, but take it and 
treat it as is.” 

“ Ah,” cries a different voice, “it is that other-world existence 
which alone is real, and this earth and all things on it are but 
passing phenomena and an empty show. It is the kingdom of 
God, the invisible communion of saints, and not a historic insti- 
tution with priests and officers, that makes the Church of God. 
It is what the Bible inwardly purposes, the spirit of it, the Divine 
intention which moves within it, that is to be prized, and not its 
written form which, coming through human hands, is human and 
errant. It is the ideal Christ, the ideal of truth, and mercy, and 
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holiness, which, irrespective of the historical Person, has been 
made to shine within our souls, that is to be reverenced and 
followed.”’ 

These are the two kinds of demand which men are iin of 
religion. One requires of religion that it shall present itself in 
that which is easily accessible and familiar ; that it shall have no 
mysteries; but that it shall be plain, practical, certain. The 
other requires that it shall be wholly supernatural, mysterious, 
glorious, safe from the limiting or withering touch of natural 
things. One would keep the Christ as He climbs the mountain- 
side to His transfiguration, with face that we can study, with 
garments which our frail hands may touch. The other would 
know Him only as He shines up there on the heights, with face 
as the sun and garments white as the light. 

Men are accustomed to think that any subject of thought must 
either be certain and known, or else mysterious and unknowable. 
Certainty and mystery, they say, cannot belong together. If a 
thing is certain it cannot be mysterious; if it is mysterious, it 
cannot be certain. The moment it passes beyond the familiar 
limits of ocular or intellectual demonstration, we draw back and 
cry: “That is mysterious; I cannot be sure of you. I must not 
trust in mysteries.” If Thomas cannot put his fingers on the 

wound-prints of his Master, he boldly, and as he supposes logi- 
- cally declares, “I will not believe.” 

And in spite of the Saviour’s remonstrance, Thomas Didymus 
has become a somewhat typical man in our times. “Give us 
your proofs,” we first demand of every object or truth which 
claims our acceptance. “Show us your credentials; state your 
reasons, for we are done with mysteries; we will have nothing 
but certainties.” Certainties we shall have. But just so sure 
as they are certainties, so surely will they open up into mysteries, 
showing them capable of being transfigured with a glory that out- 
shines their common nature. We are using the term, “ mystery,” 
in that sense; as something within every fact which is in it as its 
soul and outshines it, which glorifies and transfigures it ; and not 
in the sense of forbidden secrets, which one must believe without 
a particle of proof, and which it were a spiritual impertinence 
for him to enquire into. For we trust the Gospel which says, 
‘Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
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of God;” and we do not forget the legend on the temple of 
wisdom. ‘Now it is permitted to enter understandingly * into 
the mysteries of faith.” 3 

The other side of this is equally true; there can be no mys- 
tery which does not embody itself in some visible certainty. And 
this on the familiar principle that every internal requires and 
seeks an external to serve it as its body, and to furnish it with a 
basis for action and reaction. There can be no Creator, unless 
this fact of creatorship embodies itself in the certain and famil- 
iar fact of creation. And not until the fact of creation, familiar 
as it is, opens, as it were, secret doors and windows through which 
we pass and look at the invisible things that have revealed them- 
selves in the things that are made; not until, familiar with the 
objects about us, we cry at last, “The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork,” can we in 
' any just sense be said to know the fact of the created, material, 

visible world. : 

Here is the Bible. It has been put forth as the Word of God. 
It has been claimed to be verbally inspired. ‘That cannot be,” 
say many earnest students, “‘ because God’s thought and inten- 
tion are perfect, infinite; while the language, the men through 
whom the writing was given — these are imperfect, finite. The 
Bible is inspired in that it is pervaded by a lofty, and even Divine 

spirit; but the language is a human, finite language, and cannot 
therefore adequately express what is so much greater than itself.” 
And then others, shocked by what they regard as irreverence, 
protest that the errancy is on the part of scholarship, and that it 
is not for man to question how God can express Himself in man’s 
language; and that the fact that such a Scripture has been written 
is the first and all-important consideration, and that its inspiration 
is on account of its having been given of God, irrespective of 
any purely critical considerations, or any notions of a mystical or 
“‘ spiritual sense’ which it may contain. 

And then our principle comes with its key. Does it deny the 
fact of the finiteness of human language or of human penmen? No. 
Does it deny the existence of that immeasurably higher and myste- 
rious quality of Divine thought and intention because of which the 


* In this quotation, so familiar to New-Churchmen, I have adopted a ren- 
dering suggested by the Rev. James Reed. 
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Bible was written? No. But it maintains that the actuality of 
either depends on the union of both, and that if the Divine spirit 
did prompt the writing, the language in which it found expression 
must reveal it as a symbol reveals the reality which is far higher 
than itself, as the creation reveals the very substances of creative 
love and wisdom which not simply ordered it into existence, but 
embodied and terminated themselves therein. But in order to see 
this, the lower must not simply tell about the higher. The letter 
must not simply declare, “There is a Divine intention and quality 
within me which called me into being; ” it must be transfigured. 
It must yield itself as the face yields itself to the emotions which 
light up the features ; which are different from the features, which 
are more spiritual than the features, but which yet require those 
features for expression. So it is that every spiritual reality termi- 
nates itself in and expresses itself by a symbol, which, however in- 
ferior to itself, is capable — as a symbol — of being transfigured by 
the light of the higher reality which shines behind it. When the 
letter of Scripture is seen to be the Divinely chosen symbol, con- 
structed out of man’s language and history, through which the 
spirit of truth is intended to shine; and when the time comes 
when it can show its nature as a symbol, and let the light of 
Divine wisdom shine through it; it then becomes transfigured, its 
well-known features shine as the sun, and its earthly garments 
become white as the light. Thus the familiar certainty of the 
one, and the Divine mystery of the one, are seen to belong to 
and to require one another. 

We speak of one other truth, the truth of the Son of man as 
God manifest. Many cannot seem to reconcile Humanity with 
Divinity in the person of the Saviour; for they reason, If the 
Christ was human, He could not in any complete sense be Divine ; 
if He was Divine, He could not be human, except through some 
miracle which it is not for man to enquire into. The letter of 
the Gospels reveals this same perplexity as something which 
troubled the minds of those who watched the Son of Man. On 
one occasion the people were so impressed with the mysterious 
power of His words that they involuntarily exclaimed, “ Whence 
hath this man this wisdom, and these mighty works?” They 
caught a glimpse of that higher light which came into the world: 
to be the light of men. They were free to say, “Never man 
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spake like this man.” The very fact that no one could tell 
- whence He had His wisdom or His mysterious power, seemed to 
be in His favor. And then the blunt question was asked: “Is 
not this the carpenter, the Son of Mary, the brother of James, 
and Joses, and of Judas, and of Simon? _ And are not His sisters 
' here with us?” And instantly the wave of admiration died down. 
He was too familiar to be mysterious. He was too well known 
to be Divine. And on another similar occasion, when belief rose 
so high that some actually asked, “Do the rulers know indeed 
that this is the very Christ ?”” some one put forward the sugges- 
tion, “We know whence this man is; but when Christ cometh, 
no one knoweth whence He is.” In their religious philosophy, 
as in that of so many of today, the Unseen One must come in un- 
familiar form, and by some unknown way, without beginning, 
without home, without kindred, an embodiment come out of the 
skies without a trace of human reality. This is largely the modern 
objection to the Incarnation. _ 

And then we recall an incident which is just the reverse of 
this. The Lord had preached that memorable discourse on the 
Bread of Life, in which He declared that He came down from 
heaven; that He was the living Bread, and that He was come to 
be the Life of men. And now what was the objection? He was 
too mysterious, now, too unearthly, too unfamiliar, ‘This is a 
hard saying; who can hear it?” His own followers said that. 
In one case He is rejected because He is too near, too familiar. 
In the other, He gives offence because He is too mysterious and 
points to no earthly lineage. 

_ And so the two thoughts, the two half-thoughts and objections, 

collide with each other. “If He is Divine, He cannot be hu- 
man; if He is human, He cannot be Divine.” Each man is 
clinging to His hemisphere of truth. Each one claims what the 
other rejects. And yet if our principle is true, the full truth is 
only to be attained by uniting these hemispheres. Thus if the 
Son of Man is in any true sense ‘what He represents Himself to 
be, namely, a manifestation of the Divine Nature, there must be 
a supernatural, a mysterious, a Divine side to His Person. And 
_ if, on the other hand, there is in the Divine Nature a desire to 
make His love and wisdom known to man — and can reason think 
of such a desire as wanting in God? —it must embody itself in 
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some certain and familiar impersonation. How? Not by God 
ceasing to be God and becoming finite man ; not by God destroy- | 
ing His infinity and making Himself merely finite; but by taking 

a human nature as a symbol, an embodiment, and so taking it _ 
that He can think His own thoughts through it, express His own 
love through it, exert His own redeeming, regenerating power 
through it, and so fill it, and so possess it, so rid it of every 
finite imperfection, that this symbol, this Humanity shall be ca- 
pable of being transfigured with the glory that formed it for itself, 
and the familiar certainty of His face shall shine as the sun, and 
the raiment shall glisten white as the light; and on the other 
hand that within the dazzling vision of the Eternal One, such 
as appeared to the loved disciple, there shall appear One “like 
unto the Son of Man.” | . 
_ In the New-Church doctrine of the Divine Humanity, the two 
facts appear welded together in one eternal truth. Mystery and 
certainty, Divinity and Humanity, the Alpha and Omega, the First 
and the Last, are seen in their completest union in the Divine 
Humanity of the Lord Jesus Christ as the God-Man. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE FIRST NOTES ON ‘THE SCRIPTURES.* 


It seems best to pass over the explanations of the Word given 
in the “‘ Adversaria,”’ as they are not so full and luminous as those 
later published in the “Arcana,” and to notice, as before, more 
especially those personal references which seem of great impor- 


tance, and which are not open to the English reader. Such a 


remark occurs when Exopus xi. is treated of: 


These matters with the approval of God the Messiah = be explained — 


more clearly elsewhere. (II., 2140.) 


This seems to be a recognition of the fact that the ground must 


be gone over again, at least that the work then done was not to 


be regarded as final. + So we read : 


See these things, with the approval of God es Messiah, when the light is 
clearer. (2271.) 


We find a reference to the creation which of course would not 
“vhave been made two years later. The subject is the four hundred - 


and thirty years of Exopus xii. 40: 


When this number is reduced to decades, it becomes four thousand three 
hundred, as many years as from the creation of the world to the resurrection 
of God the Messiah. Hence it may be inferred that for so long a time men 
were held in captivity until they were liberated by God the Messiah, that is, 
restored to liberty, so that they could rise again. (But see if this can be in- 
serted.) (2323.). 


He goes a little further in such calculation, but evidently per- 
ceives its uncertainty, and.so adds “(But perhaps this is to be 
omitted, for whether it be so is unknown).” (2324.) Vi fallor, 
‘unless I err,” he sometimes inserts here. 


* A series of papers on the “ Adversaria,” or unpublished First Notes on 
the Scriptures, which Swedenborg prepared in the years 1745-1747, has already 
appeared in the Mew-Ferusalem — The conclusion is here printed in 
order to complete the series. : 
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A notable paragraph as to degrees and their order now engages 
attention : 


- Holiness proceeds in order like the order of natural, spiritual, and celestial. 
The soul, because it is in the inmosts, is more holy than the rational mind, 
because its life is above the heavens and is only ruled by God the Messiah. 
Thereby the rational mind becomes holy, then the natural mind, and so on. 
All holiness is from that source, yet in its degree according to perfection. 
There is no condemnation of those degrees which are in God the Messiah but 
are sanctified in order one thing by another. (But this is not yet expressed in 
words as is fitting; for then everything would be holy, but whether other de- 
grees are given than that of perfection in acting and enduring will be seen 
elsewhere by the approval of God the Messiah.) (2365.) 


This is indeed an imperfect statement, but it shows a knowl- 
edge of the inmost of man, the plane above consciousness, and 
it indicates the doctrine that all things are orderly when in proper 
subordination. The difficulty of expression is also indicated at 
the close. 

A summary paragraph is sometimes to be met with. ‘The fol- _ 
lowing occurs in connection with the explanation of Exopus at. 
but i is not numbered : 


It is to be observed that no name, whether of person or place, is written in 
the Divine Word which does not involve what relates to faith, or to God the 
Messiah, or to His kingdom. For earthly names are understood in heaven 
altogether differently from what man may suppose. For they signify matters 
which no one can explain unless taught from the Word by God the Messiah. 


And now a paragraph as to correspondences is met with: 


External things wholly correspond to internal, but by the power of God who 
is in the inmosts and the highest. Correspondence is such that the natural 
things which take place and are described are spiritually understood by those 
who are spiritual, as I once learned when I told in a series many things which 
were in connection but natural, yet they were understood altogether spiritually 
by those who heard them. This I perceived. Causes also are evident; for 
the causes of all natural things lie concealed in _— and the principles of 
causes are in celestials. (III. 86, 87. a 


_ It will be noticed that the numbering here begins anew for the 
third time. 

A single line of an unusual tenor is found as a sort of title 
between nos. 135 and 136: “ Now begins what took place in the 
garden, May second, 1746.” This gives us the exact date of the 
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writing. He had several times spoken of his admission for a year 
to spiritual scenes. We also saw that he began the year with the 
middle of April, 1745. He has now entered upon the second 
year of this extraordinary life and enlightenment. It does not 
appear that he tells of anything beheld on that day, but it was 
apparently a season of great happiness, in which he went on with 
his interpretation more joyfully than before. The garden may 
have been one of the other world, and he may have walked 
therein, and found it a garden of wisdom. Presently indeed he 
says: 

What it is to come into the desert it has happened to me by the mercy of 
God the Messiah to know, for I was sent into the desert so that I wrote with- 
out affection and therefore was compelled to murmur against those who stole 

away my affections, whom may God the Messiah forgive. (138.) 


It is certainly not strange that an increase of illumination came 
with the author’s arrival at the account of the manna in Exopus 
xvi., for it is transparently spiritual as well as natural. For in- 
stance, note what he says in that connection : | 


In the other life they will not find [on the Sabbath] unless they have gath- 
ered on the previous day. This is confirmed, for such as the nature_is it re- 
mains, as was evident to me from many cases when I was in company with 
spirits and the deceased. They could not repent of that which they had ac- 
cepted in the life of the body, although it was permitted me to propose to them 
that they change their minds and so become happy, but this was all in vain; for 
they remained as before, though they acknowledged’ what was said to be true. 
Yea, there was a certain disposition to live differently, but, so far as I learned, 
it was in vain, for their mind soon returned. (208, 209.) 


. He sometimes refers to another part of the Scriptures, but gen- 
erally indicates by a note that the examination and treatment of 
- parallel passages are deferred. Thus we read as to the promise 
of Israel to obey the Lord: 


How they kept the promise is evident enough from many things. They per- 
formed nothing of it, neither in the desert nor in the land of Canaan. Was 
not God the Messiah then absolved from His bond and promise? For the 
other party broke it, not once but many times, not a single word but almost all 
(as I believe is said by a prophet). He brought back their words.to Jehovah, 
so that they were written in the book of life, of which we read in the Apoca- 
lypse and by Divine permission I will treat elsewhere. (389, 390.) 


Not often is any reference made to the last times, but at the 
end of Exopus xix., we have the following paragraph : 
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All these things signify the state of the last times, as is evident from them all. 
There are three times, of which the first began with Noah and continued to 
this time when the glory of God the Messiah appeared ; the second was from 
this till God the Messiah Himself appeared and till His resurrection when He 
again appeared in glory; the third time is even till the end when He will re- 
turn in glory to judge the whole world, which time, it is permitted to declare, 
is now at hand. (463.) 


_Swedenborg goes on with the interpretation of the latter part 
of Exodus and makes very brief paragraphs compared with those 
in the previous pages, apparently because he feels that so full a 
commentary is not what is wanted. Thus he says of the girdles - 
on the high-priest’s garments : 


What the girdles otherwise signify could be told, but it is not yet clear that 


_ it is permitted to publish them. (1729, 1730.) 


It will be noticed that this short sentence has two numbers, 
while it is but one sentence. The second number with change 
of paragraph is always found when any such personal remark is 
made, as if to isolate it and make it easy to omit it. 

We come presently upon a very suggestive passage upon colors: 


As to colors I saw in spiritual temptation by what color universal grace is 
represented, namely, by a golden yellow appreaching a purple tint, mercy and 
love by purple and ruddy, integrity and truth by white. Colors were often 
shown me with great variety. There was also conversation in regard to them. 
They have been seen so often that they could scarcely be numbered, with the 
most beautiful variety, so that every one must admire them. Blue is especially 
lovely because of the sky, yet it is also varied with white, more white for 
truth, less white with purple tint for love. (1830.) 


All along the comments upon the stones of the breastplate we 
have such remarks about colors: 

More I cannot yet deliver for reasons which it is not permitted to publish. 
It is most certain that they contain arcana and signify the righteousness and 
holiness of God the Messiah which like gold shone through the stones. (1849, 
1850.) 3 
A sense of the inadequacy of the explanation often shows © 
itself : 


As to representations from sound I do not yet see the whole agreement. 
Therefore see further whether they agree and-whether it is permitted to offer 
them to the public. (1964.) | 


Representations continue to be spoken of : 
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It was said above that the angelic choirs of God the Messiah present the 
kingdom of God by various kinds of representation, and so wonderful that I 
am unable to describe them, for they are very many and are continued in a 
long series. One continuous representation lasted through an hour or even ~ 
two hours as I know from experience, for it was given to me to follow with 
sufficient clearness of understanding, and indeed so long that it altogether 

wearied the mind before it was over. (2039, 2040.) 


He speaks of inmost sight, which is evidently beholding a high 
plane of heavenly life, and adds: 


It is not so well known to me, yet once and again I ene enjoyed it, though 
very obscurely. (2053.) 


The dates, which occur rarely, are always to be observed : 


Influx is from inmost to interior and from this into the less intetior plane. 
He who is not in order never perceives what is inmost; but he who is held in 
order perceives the least agreements and disagreements in affections and per- 
suasions, although they may be formed by evil angels or by those who have 
evil in them. Thus there is a certain disagreement in inmost although per- 
suasion appears. This has so frequently happened to me that the times can- 
not be numbered. Hence the influx of the celestials could be known; but of 
this it is not permitted to say more on account of space: as today, when I 
was so allured by persuasions to believe something, yet inmostly perceived 
that it was a deceit which I abhorred. June twenty-third, 1746, old style. 
(2056.) 

We now Call attention to a remarkable mention of infants, and 
it comes when ” is treating of the unleavened bread of inno- 
cence: 


_ That such infants are afterward instructed in tom until they come among 
the truly Christian I could tell here, for there were often infants who were 
receiving instruction in the most innocent way, to whom ‘the instruction was 
most grateful; but it is very different with those who have lived in the light 
of knowledge and have not been infantlike and innocent. (But see lest any- 
thing be inserted which may disturb the minds of some on account of the 
common rule that no one can be saved without knowledge and faith.) See if 
it is permitted to say anything about infants. (2085, 2086.) 


Here in the first part of the paragraph he is evidently speak- 
ing about innocent gentiles, whom he calls infantiag, that is, in- 
fancies, and not z#fantfes whom he mentions at the end. 

He soon speaks more definitely about these two classes, the 
children and the gentiles, who are properly grouped in this con-. 
nection : | 
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They who donot know the Saviour from irreparable ignorance as it is called, 
as infants and the thousands, also infantile and innocent, who were not born 
in Christendom and who never can be condemned, are instructed in the other 
life, and they who are such easily and joyfully receive the teaching and so are 
indoctrinated. I could adduce much concerning them, how. infants and the 


_ rest who have lived an unleavened life by the Divine mercy are instructed. 


But it is wholly different with those who were born in the midst of the doc- 
trine of faith and thus were instructed in the world; their minds are different, 
for they do not so eagerly seize upon the doctrine of faith, for the state of 
their mind is averse, thus fermented. (2092.) 


He interrupts his comments upon the offerings to be given to 
the priests by saying: 


These things are to be observed because what is memorable has happened 
to me today concerning them, and I could perceive that the subject was as to 
precedence in the kingdom of God the Messiah between the old and new 
churches. June twenty-eighth, 1746, old style. Gifts were sent to me, as a 
packet of writings, and a basket with fruit. (2390.) : 


We give next a few lines just as they are numbered to show 
with what care any personal remark is separated from the rest: 

24 57- Every part of a rite involves infinite things, 

. 2458. as I can affirm from much experience; | 

2459. thus there is nothing here which does not involve ae of the — 
doctrine of faith in God the Messiah, which is very distinctly perceived in 
inmosts. 

How fully the truth as to earthly life is to be drawn from above, | 
appears in a brief sentence: | | 


In heaven it is the nature which is ruled, the nature by the affection and 
also the understanding by the affection; but how it is in this life with those 
who are being regenerated I do not yet know. (2493.) 


An insight into an afterward familiar fact of signification is 
found in the following : | 

Gold signifies that which pertains to the affections, silver that which per-_ 
tains to the understanding, thus gold signifies good and silver truth. (2712.) _ 

The knowledge which he had of the literal sense of the Word 
was afterward so perfect that we are almost surprised to read 
here : 


It was permitted Moses (perhaps Aaron) to look within the holy of holies, 
concerning which entrance we read elsewhere, namely (unless I mistake), that 
it was allowed to the high priest to do so once a year. (2791.) 
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One of the most noteworthy personal porngaphe in the whole 
work now comes to view : 


This was written in the presence of many Jews around me, nor do I doubt 
that Abraham was also present ; for the Jews have the same interests now as 
in life, which I can confirm by many proofs, but this is needless. They will 
change everything into fantasy, when yet this is no fantasy, but is a continuous 
speech as of man with man now for fifteen months. That it is no fantasy 
may be clearly known from those with whom I have conversed meanwhile in 
Sweden, and from the history of my life if permission to describe it were 
given. Moreover the man who is allowed to speak with the angels and spirits 
is not therefore a saint, as Jacob and Aaron and others were not when Jeho- 
vah talked with them, for it is written that He talked with Adam after the 
fall, with Cain, and even with the serpent. Hence nothing can be concluded 
as to their sanctity. It has been given to me to speak with good and evil 
angels, but there is no sanctity which I can in the least claim to myself. But — 
of this, with the approval of God the Messiah, I will speak elsewhere. (3102, 


3103.) 
The expression “ fifteen months” here is more — stated 
a little further on, where we read : 


This was written the eighth day of July, 1746, old style, ¢ on which day I 
spoke with Abraham who gave me then an injunction to write that nothing 
takes place in heaven except through God the Messiah whom ‘they adore. 


(3149.) 


In treating of Exopus xxx., in which mention is made of the 
relation of Israel to the Lord, Swedenborg refers to the creation 
_ of men to be in correspondence with heaven and speaks of their 

disobedience. He then says: | 


I was asked by those about me, who can be clearly known to be Jews, and 
indeed they acknowledged it, why when it was foreseen by the Lord that they | 
would fall and were such as they were, they were allowed to go into tempta- 
tion? The answer was made that it was in order that from natural they might 
become spiritual, and that there is no other means of reformation and regen- 
eration, and that this is continually done with the man whom God the Messiah 
wishes to lead to heaven, so that he may see his true nature and his guilt. 
The question was then asked why was it permitted man to fall and so to be 
cast out? Answer, because the worship of God the Messiah could not be 
mingled with the worship of the devil which exists when they hold to their 
own minds so that what is written in LEviT. xvi. 16 takes place, that the tab- 
_ernacle dwells in the midst of their uncleanness. Now it is added that, what- 
ever their quality, they could represent the true Israel or internal man. (III. 


3173-) 
Remarks in regard to the Lord are often met with, but, as they 
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do not indicate full enlightenment, it has not seemed of impor- 
tance tocite them. One may, however, be quoted as an indication © 
of the way in which Swedenborg was passing from the old view, 
to that which appears so clearly in the “ Arcana” and all subse- 
quent works: 


God the Messiah prays for the people of the whole earth, not that Jehovah 
His Father wishes to destroy, that is, to condemn the human race, but that He 
is pleased from truth and goodness, that is, from righteousness and love, to 
save the world created by Him through the Word, that is, through God the 
Messiah and the Holy Spirit. Thus now the intercession of God the Messiah 
is in a sense His own intercession, but it is made through the Only Son with- . 
out whom there is no salvation nor availing intercession by angels in heaven 
or men on earth. To this end the Son was born from eternity and all the 
universe, both heaven and earth, was created through Him. (3214.) 


= 


>. > 


The question of the sanctity of Bible characters seems to have 
come forward, as it inevitably would do, and we find a gentle re- 
_ mark about Abraham : 7 


I do not wish to detract at all from Abraham, but inasmuch as it has béen 

given me to know that others may be greater, I cannot hide the fact that in 

, the very Word of God the Messiah, Melchizedek, king and priest of Salem, 
is preferred to Abraham. (3255.) 


He thus advances to the thirty-second chapter with its account 
of the idolatry of Israel and the wrath of Moses, and here he 
inserts the personal remark : : 


What has happened to me now, and before when I wrote of the law given 
at Sinai, is astounding and is such that I do not dare to reveal it. July 11, 


1746, old style. (3340.) 
The expression “ mystical sense” often occurs, as in 3352 and 
3394, and this shows that he then used a term which is afterward 
set aside in favor of “ spiritual ” or “ internal.” | 
He is still deferring some subjects till he shall be enabled to 
understand them more fully: | 


ft 


External holiness differs greatly from internal, and I might say much about 
it from experience, but I do not yet comprehend it distinctly, wherefore at an- 
other time, with the approval of God the Messiah, it may be permitted to 


speak of it. (3444.) 


He speaks of contentions and says that they were continuous, 
both within and without him, so that, if the whole were told, a 
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volume would be filled (3519). He — again of the Lord’s 
Prayer as of universal content : 
In the truly Christian Church all things are contained in the Lord’s Prayer 


which involves infinite arcana, as I could learn from what is daily suggested 
to my mind with inexpressible variety when I read that prayer. (3537.) 


He gives a very brief word about faith, namely, “ Faith alone 
is that which looks to God the Messiah” (3640), but later he 
more fully describes it when he says, “ Faith without charity is 
dead.” (4178.) : 

He comes to speak of the gunulaady religious and internal man, 
and adds the unusual words: : 


What is now written appeared inspired, for the very words, although not 
dictated, were yet perceptibly inspired. Many things occurred, more holy than 
can be revealed here; yet I solemnly confess that not a word or least part of 
, one is from me. (3764.) 


He makes a similar statement in 4105. 
In regard to those of whom he speaks by name, he makes it 
evident that he has carefully identified them, and says: 


It has been given me by God the Messiah from pure mercy to know the real 
quality of Abraham, Jacob, and Moses, for they are the same in heaven as on 
earth. When I was in doubt whether they were the same or were imperson- 
ated to me by others, as is sometimes done, I spoke in regard to it and was 
permitted to examine in several ways. Hence I was led to believe that they 
were the very same, nor could they deny although ‘Ginposed 1 to do so for rea- 
sons given above. (3772.) 


He speaks later of seeing above him a representation of a bat- 
tle like that spoken of in Rev. xii., and adds the date, July 18, 
1746, old style. (3783.) 

In speaking of Moses and his writing the Ten Commandments 
on the tablets, he makes a striking personal reference : 

It has happened several times to me to write and to have my hand directed 
into the words by a higher power which was felt and was sometimes suffi- 
_ ciently manifest, so that I said that the writing was not done by me but by 


another outside of me. It was sometimes given me to know by what angel 
of God the Messiah the words were written. (3895.) 


When the Canaanites and other races in Palestine are spoken 
of in Exopus xxxiv., he refers to various facts about them given 
in the Word, and says of the Jebusites that “the Jebusites today 
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are those who believe like Christians but live like heathen as ‘the 
Calvinists and Lutherans ” (3986), and this is almost the only 
reference to existing sects made in this work. 

He speaks of being led by the Lord and says: 


How free it is to be led by God the Messiah, few can understand, but of that Si 
elsewhere. (4252.) | 


The last day comes up seldom, but is never dwelt upon without 
a testimony that it is a subject not far from the thought. Thus 
we read : 

All the angels of God the Messiah in heaven ardently await the last day, 


for they think of nothing else, as I can affirm. It is this also which is meant 
by the groaning of all creatures. [ROmM. viii. 22.] (4445.) 


And here in Chapter xxxvi. the. notes on Exodus come to an 
end. In the “Arcana” he did not explain Chapters xxxvi. to 
xl., because they repeat what had been given before, and here 
he stops at xxxvi. 5, having written a manuscript which, as 
printed by Dr. J. F. I. Tafel, fills about two thousand pages. 
Nor is this all, for notes were also made on Leviticus, Numbers, — | 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah, in similar manuscript form, while portions of Genesis, _ 
Exodus, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, and the whole of 
Hosea, Joel, and — were annotated in the margin of his 
Bible. 

It may be supposed ‘that as the paragraph numbers run from 
the end of the Notes on Exodus through the books from Joshua 
to Kings, before they reach Leviticus, that that was the order of 
Swedenborg’s study and written comment, but it was not so, for 
the dates are a clear guide. The last date to be found in the 
Notes on Exodus is July 28, 1746, and some pages before that — 
we find July 18, 1746. Nowhere in Leviticus is July 22, 1746, 
and in Judges we have Aug. 3, 1746, which shows that the order _ 
of the Bible was followed. Perhaps July 28 is a misprint for 
July 18; we do not know, but an examination of the passage in 
4418 leads one to think that some mistake is likely to have oc- 
curred. 

We pass on now to ssllions. and find that it embraces Exopus 
xl., in the first paragraphs. A sentence speaks of the essence 


of life : 
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The essence of our life is love which comes from God the Messiah alone, 
who is the being and living one or Jehovah. From Him is love which is man’s 
inmost life, and from this is love or charity which is his interior life or that of 

his mind, and from this come the fruits of charity. (5504.) | 


There are very few personal references indeed in this portion 
of the notes, but here is one : 7 


The impious strive with the children of Israel concerning God the Messiah 
whom they blaspheme in heart and with words; which is evident to me from 
experience, for after death they openly and secretly blaspheme Him. I do not 
dare to speak of these contentions because they are profane, nor can I endure 
to speak of the strivings. (6183.) 


. And a little later he says, of LEvIT. xxv. : 


These matters are most obscure to me, nor can [ at all understand them, 
wherefore I pass over them, for I was never so perplexed. July 22, 1746. 


Philosophy and Plato are once referred to when an explanation 
is made that the unclean beasts of Levit. xxvii. mean impure 
affections : 


_ While the body is active in its desires and feelings the ail part is drawn 
downward, but when the body is not active the natural part which is the ser- 
vant is lifted up. This is to abstract the mind from the senses, according to 
the old philosophy. The philosophers practised it in their own cases and many 
spoke of abstracting the mind from the body. There is reason to doubt that 
modern philosophers understand this. See as to Plato. (6436.) 


We pass on now into the notes on the book of ‘Neetiees In 
6666 he speaks of his experience during a period of sixteen 
months and we find that this agrees with all previous statements 
and dates. Such a period, beginning in April, 1745; would ex- 
tend over to about the middle of August, 1746. 

As we have sometimes noted remarks expressive of much suf- 
- fering, so now we can give one of the opposite tone: 


By the mercy of God the Messiah something of this peace it has been given 
me to know, but I solemnly testify that no language can express it, for it is a 
compound of all kinds of happiness with the fullest life, and without that life 
which is wont to arise from desires, bodily delights, and anxiety for the future. 
This peace is to be in the bosom of God the Messiah. (6925.) 


A very clear statement of the inspiration of the Bible writers 
occurs here and should be quoted: 
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The angel who inspires the words of the prophet or of those who speak in- 
spired words, as here Moses, is only in spirituals and so acts upon the mind of 
him who is inspired as to arouse thoughts which fall into words after the com- - 
mon manner. The words are such as are in- the prophet, according to his un- 


_ derstanding and form, which is the reason that the style of the prophets is so 


diverse, in each one according to the previously acquired form of him who is 
inspired. But I can solemnly testify that there is not the least expression nor 
jot which is not inspired, but it is varied a little according to the nature of the 
inspired one, yet there is not one jot which is not inspired. (6965.) 


And now comes a very important statement of personal experi- 
ence: 

By flame is represented confirmation, which by the Divine mercy has often 
appeared to me and indeed in varying magnitude with different colors and 
brightness, so that scarcely a day passed within several months when I was 
writing a certain work, in which a flame did not appear as vividly as that of a 
hearth —a sign of approval; and this was previous to the time when spirits 
began to speak with me by the living voice. (7012.) 


The work here referred to is unquéstionably that on the “ Wor- 
ship and Love of God,” written just previous to the preparation 
of these First Notes. | 

‘We find presently that he is using the Latin v version of Smidius, 
but is watchful of it: : 

NuMB. x. 11. This was begun in the second year, the second month, here 
omitted in the version of Smidius, and the twentieth day. Thus one year and 
one month had passed since the passover. What this signifies permission wil 
be given me elsewhere as I believe to tell. (7101.) 


A single digression is now to be noticed, when he took up 
PsaLM cxxxii, and gave its interpretation, phrase by phrase, 
giving twenty-six short paragraphs to it, 7120 to 7146. 

Considering how many comparisons are made by him after he 
came to be more at home in correspondences, it is interesting to 
notice a remark that “ comparison is to be cautiously made, if it | 


be permitted to introduce one.” (7160.) 


Having come to treat of the manna descending with the dew, 
as told in Nums. xi. 9, he makes a full statement of modes of 
instruction : 


It has been wonderfully revealed to me that this is the signification. With- 
out revelation such things can never be understood. A dictation was made in 
thought, and the thought was led to the understanding of these words, and it 
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was held in every word with a fixed idea as if controlled by heavenly force. 
Thus this revelation was felt. Of other modes of revelation, which are many, 
I will speak elsewhere, with the Divine approval. Another way is that the 
thought is plainly enlightened with a certain light and the writing is influenced. 
so that no word can be written otherwise. This is sometimes felt and some-. 
times is not felt, so that the hand is led to write by higher power and, if it 
would write otherwise, cannot do it; and this is done not only with a certain 
perception of the matter, but once and again it was without perception, so that 
I did not know the series of things till after it was’written, but this was very 
rare and only for the sake of information. But these papers were destroyed 
because God the Messiah did not approve, nor was it permitted to dictate any- 
thing by the living voice, although they continually for some time spoke so 
with me; but, when I was writing, they were silent. (7 seit 


He speaks of het he had experienced as to the unity of a 
heavenly society : 


A society constitutes as it were one composite person, so that all act and 
speak as one person, nor can they know that they are many unless Divinely 
instructed. This is the heavenly form, imitating the kingdom of God. But 
such concord is not possible except among the — or spirits. of God the 
Messiah. (7 186.) 


A sentence which ‘tent to the work of the higher criticism 
is found as follows: 


The book of Moses was found in the tiahe of Ezra, and also of Hilkiah, 
and was read before the people, as appears from the account. When they 
explained it they who worshipped Moses as a kind of god added DEUT. xxxiv. 
which is the reason that some doubt that those books were written by Moses, 
but it is plain that they were. But notes were added which were also trans- 
ferred to the text. Whether these things are so is not ‘7 known, but see 
later. (7230.) 


- 


The. place to which he refers at the close is undoubtedly Deut. 
xxxiv. in its course, where he makes a similar statement, but less 
complete, only pointing out that Moses could not have written. 
it. (7760.) 
~ When he reaches Nums. xxiv. he has occasion to refer to his 
speech with the inhabitants of the other life, and says that it has 
extended over a year and almost a half, so that we are in the fall 
of the year 1746. His work on Numbers comes to an end at 
7648, and almost the last words are in regard to the cities of 
refuge, of which he says, “This is very obscure to me.” 

There is much less said about the book of Deuteronomy, and a 
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whole chapter is sometimes commented upon in a single sentence. 
This is probably because of repetitions in the text. Very few 
parenthetical or personal remarks are made, but Swedenborg 
speaks of the customary expression, “gathered to his fathers,” 
and says that the places where it is used must be looked up, “I 


~ do not remember where they are,” showing as before that this 


manuscript was only regarded as a first draught. (7694.) 

At the end of the book of Joshua, which is annotated still 
more briefly, we find a mention of certain boastful ones who wish 
to take the Divine place, and he begins to speak of them but 
adds, “this is not yet to be told.” (4632.) 

He speaks of regenerative states and says that “ by the Divine 
mercy it has been given him to learn of them through sixteen — 
months, and that otherwise they would be arcana not easy to 
believe.” (4682.) 

This mention of sixteen metho i is unexpected because he had 
already spoken of a year and a half, and had said sixteen months 
as far back as NumB. iv. But this difficulty we cannot solve. 

Later he speaks of the pride of spirits : | 

-I could relate marvellous things, but leave is not given, only as regards the 
nature which they bring from the world that it remains the same and that they 
wish to be revered as gods. I do not know that they adore other ' gods, but 
each worships himself. (4701.) 


He has a striking experience to tell: 


On this night I was spoken to in the heavenly manner by speech compre- 
hending universals, which I seemed to understand while lying down, but soon 
when awakened I could write nothing of the speech, for it was of universals 
like that of the spirits of God the Messiah. See in the beginning of this 
book as to the speech of the celestials, Aug. 3, 1746, old style. (4785.) 


‘When JuncEs vii. is taken up he says of the men who were 
chosen to go with Gideon : 


What this involves that those who lapped like dogs were chosen and the 
rest who bowed down to drink were sent home, all of which contains spiritual 
arcana, as every one can see, is not known unless God the Messiah _ it. 


(4838.) 


When he begins to speak of Samuel he says : 


All the prophecies involve the coming of God the Messiah, His coming into 
the world His coming into His glory. 
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In speaking of 1 SAM. xxviii., the account of Samuel called up 
at Endor, he says that a fraud was perpetrated : 


It was a deception. Some other was called up who represented Samuel. 
For when this is permitted to evil spirits or to a leader of them, then they can 
skilfully represent whomsoever they will, provided it was a person known to 
them, yea, so artfully that nothing is lacking. Twice or thrice certain spirits 
gave me this experience, placing before me persons who were known to me in 
life, with whom I spoke for some time, and they were as they had been in life, 
yet I doubted as often whether they were the same and told the spirits so. 
But see how this may be expressed and prudently told, for I know not but 
_ that they were good spirits to whom it was given to do so, and lest men doubt 
of the visions which have been described. (5021.) 


However he goes on to say in 5023 that it was not Samuel, but 
that he was represented by an evil spirit. 

At the end of whatis said of the Second Book of Kings we 
find some important sentences with dates again: 


The exterior or external man is the life of the body, the interior man is the 
life of the spirit, the more interior man is the life of his will from the under- 
standing or of the understanding from the will, the inmost'man ‘is the life of 
the soul. All these lives follow in order. The last or most external dies first, 
then the interior, the more interior and inmost remaining, which is the root 
and bears the fruit. By this is meant the remnant which will go forth from 
Jerusalem, which is like the more interior man whose will is so reformed that 
he loves and seeks for nothing but what relates to God the Messiah and His 
kingdom. Such is the remnant from Jerusalem. This has been inspired to 
me by an angel who was with me, as I could perceive from the light and other 
evidences. The words came spontaneously to the paper but without dictation. 


Aug. 13, 1746, old style. (5393-5396-) 


When he comes to speak of Chronicies we have at once a note 
of caution: 


The books of Chronicles differ so much from those of Samuel and Kings 
that it may be justly doubted whether these books are Divinely inspired. 
_ Compare the words of Nathan to David in 2 Sam. vii. with 1 CHRON. xvii.; 
and 1 CHRON. xxi. 12, where the famine is said to have been for three years, 
with 2 SAM. xxiv. where it is said to have been for seven. (5398.) 


And he is so sure of this inferior quality of Chronicles that he 
says soon afterward : 


If this book had been inspired, these nts would not have been written, 
for they are not according to the fact. (5399.) 


So again he makes a correction on 2 CHRON. v. 10: 
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It is said that there was nothing in the ark but the two tables, when there 
was also the book of Moses, for he laid it at the side in the ark, and the book 
was found in the time of King Josiah in the temple, in which it could never 
have been unless in the ark which no one dared to look into. (5402.) 


The indefatigable Dr. Tafel published some part of the “ Ad- 
versaria,” as he named the manuscript, from the author’s original 


draught and some part from a copy, and of course some mistakes | 


were likely to arise in both sections, as the chirography is some- 
times difficult to follow. We have seen passages which seemed 
to us to show the imperfection of editorial work, but the great 
and noble achievement of Dr. Tafel in publishing it all loses no 
merit from a few mistakes appearing here or there. In the case 
of a large part of the notes he was enabled, though after he had 
printed the work, to compare the copy from which he had worked 
with the original, and he then prepared and published a hundred 
pages of emendations — a monument to his industry and faithful- 


ness. | 
There is nothing in the corrections, however, which calls for 


notice here, except that it is well to add Dr. Tafel’s closing note: 


It must again be plainly observed that these Notes, as our author shows in 
Part III., 6317, were written in the years 1746 and 1747, the second and third 
after he was called by the Lord to his holy office and was introduced into the 
spiritual world; but, inasmuch as he afterward only enumerated as revealed to 
him, and made quotations from those writings which he published beginning 
with the year 1749, it follows that such posthumous works of the preceding time 
are not of the same authority as those later issued by him. This is also con- 
firmed by his own confession in 6317, when he says that certain passages in 
Leviticus were not at that time plain to him, which passages, as is evident, he 
afterwards explained fully in the “Arcana” and “ Apocalypse Explained.” 
But it will be plain from the work itself that Swedenborg had not been ad- 
vanced at that time to the degree of enlightenment to which he afterwards at- 
tained, that he had not finally revised these commentaries, and that he would 
not have printed them in their present form, nevertheless it must be no less 
certain that even these first illuminings granted him by the Lord after his call, 
both contain much that is worth knowing as furnishing valuable aids to 
teachers and preachers for unfolding the spiritual sense, and throw much light 
upon that period in the author’s history which excites the greatest interest. 


In taking up as the closing portion of the “ Adversaria’’ the notes 
on Isaiah and Jeremiah, we do not overlook the marginal com- 
ments on Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, and Amos, and some other pas- 
sages in the Prophets, but they are very brief and, so far as we 
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have been able to decipher them, are not autobiographical in the 
degree that we have found the manuscript to be. The portions 
which we are now to consider are markedly so. Swedenborg says 
of the many names in the last verses of IsaIaAH x, that “ every 
place has its significance, concerning which by the Divine appro- 
val, something will be said elsewhere ;” and this implies that he 
was contemplating those indexes which cost him so much labor 
and so fully made familiar to him the literal sense of the Word. 

On IsaIAH xvi. 1, he says: 

The signification of Moab is not yet plain except as to the need of collect- 


ing some of the statements in regard to Moab and concluding something from 
them. [Many passages are then cited.] As to Ar of Moab see my excerpts. 


This shows that, at the same time that he was making these 
notes, he was collecting data for a systematic explanation of 
names. 

On ISAIAH xvii. 2, he says, “ See the Hebrew text,” and thus 
he indicates that he is not yet working directly from it. 

The expectation of the Second Coming of the Lord is men- 
tioned when treating of xxi. 8: 

I can declare that the heaven of God the Messiah is in continual expecta- 


tion. The angels have His kingdom in themselves, so that they continually 
think of it and thus stand watching day and night. | | 


When treating of xxii. 19, he mentions pre eee and Moses, 
but says that “they are not to be enlarged upon here.” Under 
xxiv. 9, he alludes to his experience: 


What are spiritual griefs in the midst of outward joy I have learned by ex- 
perience, because for a long time I was stricken with that sadness which can- 
not be described; but, if God the Messiah sg pleases, it shall be told in the 
description of my temptation. 


He refers to the same subject under xxvi. 17 : 


That temptations are prolonged to human extremity I can prove by much 
experience, even till no hope remains, but aid comes after the temptation 
reaches that point. The reason of it is that man may know what he would be 
in temptations if God the Messiah did not succor him, and so may acknowl- . 
edge the Divine mercy. I have often had wonderful experience of it. 


He is treating of xxxvii. 6 and 7 and says: 
These are the words of Isaiah as to which it is to be observed that, when 
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the prophets predicted anything of ruin or war with enemies, then they did 
not speak in the prophetic style, as here and in xxxviii. 1 and 5 to 9, xxxix. 
6,7; but when they used the prophetic gtyle, they treat, as has been said, of 
God the Messiah, His heaven, kingdom, church, etc. 


This distinction is one which, if we understand it, he would not 
have made later, when fuller neh revealed a spiritual meaning in 
the whole Word. 

Under xli. 20, when speaking of all power being the Lord’s and 
not man’s, he mentions a conversation with spirits and gives the 
date, Nov. 7, 1746, old style, which shows that “3 had come to 
the Prophets in course. 

When he has passed on to JER. vii. he mentions ee 
seen “ yesterday and today, the twentieth and twenty-first days of 
November, 1746, old style.” But by the time he has reached 
xxiii., it is Feb. 23, 1747, old style, so that evidently time has 


been given to some other work, the indexes or comments in the 


margin of the Bible. 

In regard to correspondence we have not noticed so distinct a 
statement before as that “natural things are the representations 
of spiritual and celestial things,” a statement which occurs under 


‘xxiii. 17. 


When he comes to xxxii., , he says a few words and adds, “See 
the notes in the margin of this chapter.” This shows that he 
apparently found very brief notes all that he desired then to 
make, and so used the margin of his Bible, a large part of which 
is preserved and has been photolithographed. And the manu- 
scripts for this reason then passed over seventeen chapters and 
came to the fiftieth, under which, as the subject was Babylon, 
there was so much to say that it must be written out on full 
pages. But he closes with this chapter and with the words: 


Those who are called Babylon are mentioned in various senses, and the 
Baals are the worst of all and have many degrees. This was shown to me by | 
companies of infernal spirits who violently infested me while I wrote these 
and foregoing words and infused poison into my thoughts, and, if they could, 
into my affections, so that they cannot be described. Feb. 9, 1747. 


This date, it will be noticed, is earlier than the preceding one 
which was Feb. 23, and we have to suppose either that some mis- 
take was made by the writer or the editor, or that the chapters 
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were not taken in their order. It is not an important point to 
decide. 

- In these Notes we have a very large amount of commentary — 
and very little personal matter. We have largely used the latter 
and have scarcely drawn from the former, because all that was 
written about the Scripture is to be found in more exact form in 
the published works, and because the scattered passages which 
have been called autobiographical, throw so much light on the 
author’s experience as he was led, under the Divine Providence, 
through such a path as enabled him to know the spiritual world 
and the nature of a truly spiritual life. 

The course of his progress’ is plain. First there was very full 
scientific development in an ascending direction until the soul of 
man was reached and a perception was gained of the relation 
which man’s spiritual part bears to his natural part. Then came 
that little treatise on the “Worship and Love of God,” which 
was a gentle parting from the realms of science and an entrance 
upon that of revelation. Then the Scriptures were studied, as we 
have seen, through almost their entire course, and gradually, while 
this went on, many subjects received illustration. Next followed 
- the codification of the author’s Scriptural knowledge in indexes 
which should serve as a necessary means of further work of a 
more thorough character. Beginning at or about the point where 
the “‘ Adversaria ” leaves off, he separated the personal experi- 
ences which had been mingled with the commentary, and wrote 
them in a special manuscript to which Dr. Tafel gave the name 
of the “Spiritual Diary.” Although the first volume of the 
“ Arcana” did not appear till 1749, yet Swedenborg once spoke 
of the work as having extended from 1747 to 1758, doubtless 
meaning that he was engaged upon it so long. ‘This being the - 
case, the interval between the early unfinished Notes and the final 
Commentary was brief, but it was long — for full prepara- 
tion. 

What are the siete queiition, let us ask in closing, which ap- 
pear in these Notes? The list is a long one: 

1. Industry, so that the reader wonders at the extent of ground 
covered between the dates as they are given. _ 

2. Concentration, so that digressions do not appear or, if they 
are made § at all, are marked for future decision. 
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3. Sincerity, so that a lack of knowledge is as readily told as 


the reverse. 


4. Humility, so that not the slightest reference is made to dig- 
nities, but the author writes as a peasant might do, or a youth. 

5. Innocence, so that in all these two thousand pages, there is 
no word of hatred, or impurity, or detraction, or falsehood. 

6. Reverence, so that he seemed to have nothing further to 
gain in respect to his meekness before the Lord, his utter rejec- 
tion of merit, and his confidence .that every good work is solely 
the Lord’s. And, growing out of these is his marked 

7. Unworldliness, so that nothing of the world or the body 
seemed to stand in his way, to demand any part of his time or 
to hamper his studies. Yet he had not yet retired from his con- 
nection with the Board of Mines, and he was never known to be - 
neglectful of his duties in the National Diet. 

On the other hand we may frankly ask, What faults, if any, 
does this study of his early notes bring to light as causes of 
future difficulty in discharging the solemn office which had been 
laid upon him? We have not been able to find a single fault, a 
single point to be viewed with regret. His preparation under the 


' Divine Providence for his work seems to have been so perfect. 


that no person of far inferior spiritual development can find 
imperfections. Perhaps there are those who feel that Sweden- — 
borg had the trivial literary failing of diffusiveness. We have 
never found it so, though here are two thousand pages of Notes 
upon a large part of the Word, and the “ Arcana” has over six 
thousand more upon Genesis and Exodus alone, for we find no 
unnecessary words, and the style in the Notes is, as in the Diary, 
sometimes condensed in a high degree. 

The conclusion to which any reader of these Notes who has a 
regard for the Scriptures or an ability to see the depth of the | 
Word must come, is that this man was doing a wonderful work 
and was working not only at his best, but in a way altogether 
successful and sublime. He was therefore a noble instrument in 
the Divine hand. | 
i T. F. W. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ORIGINAL TEXTS. 


By the original texts are meant the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament, the Greek text of the New Testament, and the | 
Latin text of Emanuel Swedenborg’s writings. These three pre- 
sent a trine, and are the sole source whence we can reach a 
clearer understanding of the nature of our Creator, and of our 
relations to Him. They are the embodiment of the expression 
of the Lord’s own character. His name was written on the cross 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. The Hebrew is, as it were, the 
expression of the celestial genius, the Greek of the spiritual, and 
the Latin of the combination of these two on the rational plane. 
The Hebrew is rotund in form, the Greek angular, and the Latin 
partakes of both. The Hebrew can be modified in vocalization 
according to the states of the affections, the Greek is fixed and 
concise in its forms, and the Latin is the rational conception con- 


~ tained in both. To understand that name, therefore, more thor- 


oughly, we must consult these original texts, for the genius of 
the whole revelation is contained in the very forms of the letters 
and words of these languages. More especially is this the case 


with the Hebrew. There the very letters have a distinct mean- 


ing, varying with the order in which they occur in the text. 
Swedenborg says, ‘when the Word is being read by a Jew ora 
Christian in the Hebrew text, it is known in the third heaven 
what the letters themselves signify” (De Verbo, 4; see also A.C. 
9349). We may say very little of the meaning of those letters 
at present, because we know so little about the origin and growth 
of language; but we can only appreciate the value of all research 
made in that department as we learn to attain a more satisfactory 
acquaintance with the letter of the Word as ‘it is. To know that 


thoroughly is the first step toward true advance upward. We 


must begin at the foundation and make it sure in the first place. 
The foundation is to be laid on a technical understanding of the 
three texts — Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. — | 
- It may be argued, however, that the Latin of Swedenborg can- 

not be reckoned among the original texts. The first students of 
the doctrines were inclined to look upon this text as an inspired 
one. They thought that because he was enlightened by the Lord 
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and from the first day of his calling had not received anything 
which pertained to the doctrines of the New Church from any 
angel, but from the Lord while reading the Word (T. C. R. 779), 
therefore all he wrote could be relied on to the letter. They ap- 
plied this to his quotations from the Word, and, where they found 
differences, they thought that Swedenborg’s translation must be 
followed in preference to the Hebrew and Greek texts. Closer 
examination of his quotations, however, led to a reversal of this 
opinion. Sometimes the quotations of one and the same passage 
so differ from one another that the question comes to be, which 


quotation is to be taken as authoritative. These differences in 


the quotations are so frequent and at such variance with the 
original Hebrew and Greek, that it led others to the opposite con- 
clusion that the quotations have no authority whatever, and that, 
therefore, in making a translation of the Word, no reference to 
these quotations can be relied on to settle the difficulties and 
anomalies. They think that the only authoritative portion in the 
Latin text is the portion maating with the revelation of the heav- 
enly doctrines. 

In extremes there is always danger. In holding too closely to 
Swedenborg’s quotations there is doubtless too great narrowness 
displayed ; in ignoring their authority altogether there is a species 
of license shown. Where then is the golden mean? The right 
use of the quotations depends aha a — understanding of 
them. 

Unquestionably Seatenbore’ S mission to this world was not to 
fix for us the literal text of the Word, but to give us the spiritual 
sense — the doctrine — out of the letter. This gives us the clue 
to the right understanding of his quotations. Wherever he taught 
doctrine he founded it on a sure basis. The doctrine comes out 
of the understanding of the words, and in some cases of the 
letters of the Word. Therefore wherever he explains a particular 
word and draws doctrine thence, we may rely on his insight into 
the meaning of that word, and the correctness of his transla- 
tion. For what end was his study of the original texts of the 
Word, and his compilation of that /ndex Biblicus? Was it not 
that he might be brought into immediate communication with the 
heavens through a correct understanding of the Word and receive 
direct enlightenment while reading it? ‘Therefore when he ex- 
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plains any given word, we may certainly rely on his translation of 
that word, and find that translation and the explanation doubly 
helpful in understanding the Hebrew and Greek texts. His trans- 
lation of words which he did not explain is of less importance, 
- because in these cases he used Schmidius’ text unaltered. Where 
he differs from Schmidius and yet does not explain, his transla- 
tion is to be noted, but wherever he explains in particular, 
whether in agreement with Schmidius or not, his translation is 
reliable, and leads to a correct understanding of the word trans- 
lated.. An example will show this most clearly. 

There are many words used in the Old Testament to represent 
our English word “destroy.” Among these, however, there are 
two which approach one another so closely that they can hardly 
be distinguished. These are Haras and Nathatz. The same 
things are predicated of both — namely, destroying “altars, walls, 
and cities.” The translation of both words in the Authorized 
and Revised Versions, and their meanings as given in Gesenius, 
are painfully bewildering. Haras occurs thirty-six times and has 
no fewer than twelve different words to translate it; Mathats 
occurs thirty-four times, and has eight different translations. 
Both have the same English words used in translation of them 
indiscriminately ; such as to beat down, break, break out, de- 
stroy, pull down, throw down, overthrow. What can we do to 
get at a proper understanding of their meaning? If we turn to 
Swedenborg we find him translating passages where these words 
occur in different ways. He translates Haras by destruo, per- 
rumpo, diruo, subruo, everto, confringo, and Vathats by averto, 
destruo, and everto. This does not seem as if it would help us 
out of the difficulty. In these translations, however, there is 
_ one thing very significant, that, with one exception, they all 

_ follow Schmidius’ Latin text. Undoubtedly Swedenborg used 
Schmidius very freely and did not alter his text when explaining 
a particular word without good cause. Now, though he uses six 
different words to translate Haras, wherever he explains it he 
only uses the one word destruo, and explains that in particular as 
from having made a study of the word, as in A. C. 8283, 9320. 
Similarly when he translates and explains the word WVathaiz, he 
uses the word everto, as in A. C. 10642 and A. E. 411. 

From a careful study of every passage in which these two 
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words occur in the light of these explanations of Swedenborg, 
a most useful result follows. It is seen that the word Havas can 
be translated by the verb “to destroy” in all cases except two 
— where a word with a secondary meaning must be used to pre- 
serve the sense — and the word JVa¢ha?z can be translated by the 
verb “to overthrow ” without exception. The verb Maras is used 
in opposition to the verb Banah “to build,” as in JER. xxiv. 6; 
xlii. 10: MAL. i. 4. It is therefore the opposite of construction, 
namely, destruction. To construct is to build up piece upon 
piece; to destroy is to undo all the work of construction. The 
verb JVathatz simply means to overthrow. Both verbs doubtless 
mean to destroy, but to destroy in a different way. The former 
by unconstructing, so to speak, the latter by simply overthrowing. 
The nicety of this distinction, which is only reached from Swe- 
denborg’s translation where he explains the words, is clearly seen 
in JupGES vi. where the two words are used together. There 
Gideon was commanded by the Lord (v. 25) to “destroy” the 
altar of Baal which his father had; that is, he was to take it to 
pieces so that it could not be reconstructed. But Gideon feared 
his father’s household so that he did it by night, “and when the 
men of the city arose early in the morning, behold the altar of 
Baal was overthrown.’ He had not executed the command to the 
fullest extent. 

So also in every passage where these words occur, it sheds 
new light on the sense of the passage to have this translation 
and meaning. For example, in Ps. xi. 3: “ Because the founda- 
tions are destroyed, what can the righteous do?” The founda- 
tions upon which man builds are those heavenly states stored 
away in the interiors of man for future use. Because the evil © 
man destroys or takes to pieces that which has been built up in 
him by the Lord, therefore there is nothing upon which righteous- 
ness can rest. If there had been ten righteous ones in Sodom, © 
it would not have perished. , 

I might give several other examples of the use of the three 
texts together, and the necessity of using the Latin for the eluci- 
dation of the right meaning of the Hebrew and Greek words. 
The work of showing just what words Swedenborg did explain, 
and collecting notes of his explanation of these words seems an 
essential preparatory step to any translation of the Divine Word. 
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‘It is not sufficient to select one or two passages where he explains 


a word. The complex study of the word must be collected and 
collated. Then in the light of that study a careful examination 
of every passage in which the word occurs, compared with a sim- 
ilar study of synonymous words, will lead to the clearest view of 
the meaning of the word, and to the best selection of a word or 
words to be used consistently throughout any translation of the 
Divine Word. This study seems essential to acquire a knowl- 
edge which will lead to a consistent translation. How can a 
difference be established between such words as sum and shith? 
Gesenius says they are the same. They are used together in 
several passages. We cannot suppose that. the Lord so used 
them indiscriminately. The only way out of the difficulty is to 
examine every passage where Swedenborg quotes and explains 
these words alone, apart from their context. By this means a 
subtle yet essential distinction will be reached. They both mean 
“to place” or “put,” and require the same word to translate 
them in very many passages. The essential difference between 
them seems to lie in the limitation or extension of the placing. 
The verb sum limits the placing to a definite radius, so to speak, 
but sz¢h always points to an unlimited extension. This essential 
distinction lies hidden also in the very forms of the letters m 
and ¢. 

Similar results would follow the examination of such words as 
chazah and raah (the former meaning “to see ” objectively, the 
latter “‘to see” subjectively), and many others where the diction- 
ary is a doubtful help. 

So also with the Greek text. The dictionary does not assist in 
an understanding of the distinction between the words a//os and 
heteros. A study of the use of these words and Swedenborg’s 
translations of them leads to the conclusion that the former 
means “another” of the same kind, but the latter “another ” of 
a different kind. This is quite an important distinction when 
applied. So also with the verbs phileo and agapao. They both 
mean “to love,” but the quality of the former is that of a mascu- 
line love, that of the latter a feminine love. 

The necessity for this preparatory work becomes all the more 
plain when it is considered that the present translations are so in- 


consistent and unreliable for want of a definite conception of the | 
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meaning of the Hebrew and Greek words. The number of differ- 
ent translations given to some words is perfectly confusing. For 
example the word shud is represented by no fewer than one hun- . 
dred and eighteen entirely different translations, panim by ninety- 
five, and dabhar by eighty-three, while on the other hand such a 
word as “strength” has twenty-four different roots representing 
it, and the verb “to bring” thirty. There are few words which 
would require more than one or two words to translate them, and 
not many instances where the same English word would be abso- 
lutely required to express two Hebrew or Greek words. If the 
same English word must be used for that purpose (as in the case 
of sum and shith, or naos and hieros), then in the one case the 
word could receive a mark to distinguish it from the other, and 
an index at the end would give a list of these words and the es- 
sential differences in the words which they represent. All this 
study would lead to a consistent translation of the Word which ~ 
would give those who cannot approach the original texts a fair 
representative result from the combined use of all three texts, 
the Latin text being employed in fixing the translation of the 
Hebrew and Greek both in its quotations and its spiritual expla- 
nations, 

Such work, however, must only be an accommodation to the 
needs of the age. We must look forward to the time when all 
people are able to consult the original texts for themselves as 


freely as they are able to consult the literature of their own coun- 


try today. If we may not contemplate an immediate advance in 
this direction at present, we ought at least to direct our minds — 
toward seeing the necessity for such an ultimate end being 
reached, and strive to do the utmost to promote it. True, our 
utmost at present is very small; we can but set the ball arolling. 

There are some even in the New Church who think it quite 
unnecessary to be able to consult the original texts; the transla- 
tion, as it is, seems quite satisfactory enough for them. How 
many sermons have been founded on erroneous translation? 
The preaching of sermons from the translation, without knowing 
whether it is correct or not, seems on a parallel with the man 
who gives a lecture on Goethe’s Faust from a translation, without 
ever having consulted the original, or even knowing anything 
about the genius of the language in which it is written. How 
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could he go into details in explaining a passage? He would be 
sure to get wide of the mark. Could he, moreover, be consid- 
ered any authority as a lecturer on such a subject, when it was 
known that his statements were only based upon a very imper- 
fect translation? How much more important then that they who 
preach about matters of life should be acquainted with the source 
whence their teaching is drawn, and be sure of their basis. 

It hardly seems meet, however, to reflect upon sermons based 
on an erroneous translation. Have they not served a-use, even 
though they lacked a sure foundation to rest upon? Is not even 
falsity acceptable before the Lord when it proceeds from an hon- 
est heart? Moreover how many sermons have been based upon 
erroneous conceptions formed from insufficient knowledge of — 
the original texts? Still we should press toward the ideal. Our 
ideal is to consult the original texts and come under the influence 
of the heavenly spirit as it flows directly into our souls, and we 
receive a draught fresh from the fountain of living waters. Can 
there be any doubt about the necessity for aspiring to this’ 
ideal? For what purpose then were the Jews preserved during 
these eighteen centuries, and are still preserved by the Lord? 
Is it not that there might be a continuous reading of the original 
Hebrew text during these dark ages, and by that means an imme- 
diate communication with the heavens be sustained ? According to 
the doctrines this is so (D. P. 260; L. J. ost 261). Therefore it 
is necessary that the Word be read in the original, because of its 
direct communication with heaven and the Lord, and He only 
waits now till those of the New Church come rationally to per- 
ceive this truth and act upon it. Then, when we study the Latin 
and learn the internal sense, we may hope some day to read the 
original Hebrew without even the use of the points; for, as Swe- 
denborg says, “ he who perceives the sense of the letter from the 
interior sense, better understands what is written in the Hebrew 
language without the vowels than with them” (S. D. 2631). This 
then is the summum bonum of our expectations, to delight in the 
reading of the unpointed text of the Old Testament, and find 
heaven flow down before our very eyes, and there reveal itself 
with infinite variety according to the states of the soul as it 
journeys upward. That will be something like a foretaste of 
heavenly joy, for this perception comes according to knowledge 
and states of life. What a vast field to revel in! 
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Why should there be so much of the Old Testament, so much 
of this wonderful Hebrew text, and so little of the Greek text? 
Why also does Swedenborg speak so much of the wonders of the 
text of the Old Testament, and say so little about that of the 
New? It seems to be because the New Testament is only 
to be rightly understood in the light of the Old. All the experi- 
ences, human experiences, pictured in the Old Testament are 
summed up in the comparatively few utterances of the Lord con- 
tained in the Four Gospels and Revelation. Any utterance of 
man is an expression of his character, his later utterances involv- 
ing an expression of his whole past experiences. During the 
Lord’s early years, He was filling the prophecy of the Old Testa- 
ment full of spirit, He was living through it all. Therefore His 
words in the Greek text can only be fully understood from a 
living understanding of what is in the Hebrew text, because they 
contain within them the expression of His whole past experiences. 

There are many in the Christian Church today who read the 
original Greek text, but few comparatively who touch the Hebrew 
text. The Lord makes use of readers of those texts who are not 
in the full understanding or acknowledgment of their value. He © 
stimulates their love for reading them till intelligent readers in 
the full acknowledgment of their Divinity shall take their place; 
and then He will impart a fuller revelation of Himself to His 
people, which will help them in combating the difficulties of life. 

The most plausible argument against this reading of the 
original texts from a rational conviction of its necessity, is that 
based on time and incompetence. Most of us find so much to. 
do here, and so little time to do it in, and so few think they 
have any capacity for understanding languages, and especially the 
Hebrew — which seems to them so full of anomalies and irregular- 
ities that the possibility of ever becoming a reader of it, much 
less a scholar in it, seems insurmountable. Therefore they give 
up the attempt at the very outset in despair. It would be well if 
we could keep before us the thought of the little Hebrew boys as 
an encouragement. They read it as fluently as the language of 
the country in which they are born. But it is argued that, were 
we to study it from day to day, we should possibly not be able to 
get through more than a chapter or two in a lifetime, and the un- 
derstanding of that would be so imperfect that it would all seem 
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like wasted time. The time spent in learning even the letters 
and words is never wasted. There is not a single word in the 
original Hebrew which passes through our minds that is ever lost. 
Swedenborg says the angels could know “how many times” a 
given Hebrew word had been read by him, what he had in mind 
when he read it, and many things that were in his ideas along 
with the word (S. D. 410). The thought that the reading of 
every word and thinking about it has an important bearing on 
the formation of character, and can be made of wide use by the 
Lord, ought to inspire every one with the desire to overcome any 
distaste for reading at least a small portion every day. 


Louis G.. HoEcK. 


THE SONGS OF DEGREES. 


THERE are fifteen Psalms which have this title. They begin 
immediately after the long Psalm and follow in succession from 
the one hundred and twentieth through the one ‘hundred and 
thirty-fourth. No others have this title. They are mostly very 
short, so that while one has eighteen verses, the average length 
is but seven verses. Why they should be so called has been a 
variously answered question with students. Some have supposed 
them to be so named because. composed and sung by the people 
on their way home from the captivity. Others have supposed 

that they were intended to be used by the people in making their 
- annual journeys to the feasts at Jerusalem. Others have held 
that they were to be chanted on the fifteen steps of the temple 
leading from the outmost or woman’s court to the next one or — 
that of the men. Still others find an explanation in the structure 
of the Psalms, by which the sense seems to advance a step at a 
time, as when it is said, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
whence cometh my help; my help cometh from the Lord, which 
made heaven and earth.” . Again it has been suggested that they 
were sung by the workmen engaged in rebuilding the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

All these suggestions fall short of affording a sufficient explan- 
ation. Four are named as of David, and another as of or for 
Solomon, and there is but one which would support the theory of 
their use in the return from Babylon. So with the suggestion 
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that they found their place on the annual journeys to Jerusalem — 
this would answer for some, but not for others. As to the theory 
that they belonged to the steps of the temple, it is wholly unsup- 
ported by any knowledge of fifteen such steps having existed. 
The suggestion that the name comes from the rhythmic structure 
is ingenious ; but, when put to the test, proves to apply only to — 
one ortwo. And as to their belonging to the period of rebuilding, 
it is again an inference from one and inapplicable to the rest. 
The current explanations then are superficial and deficient. 
What else can be offered ? 

The word translated “ degrees” is rather to be rendered “ as- 
cents.” Ma’alah is a common word in Hebrew for the going up 
into a mountain, or elevated town or building. In the beginning 
of Psalm cxx. we find Shir Hama’aloth “a song of the ascents,” 
and in that of the next Psalm Shir Lama’aloth “a song for as- 
cents,”. but the remainder have “a song of the ascents.” In his 
study of the Psalms by the aid of a the Rev. John 


Clowes says : 


- Commentators are not agreed as to the true meaning of the title; some 
suppose that it denoted the elevation of the voice when these Psalms were 
sung; others suggest various conjectures which cannot be proved. Sweden- 
borg, if we mistake not, has somewhere adduced this title. 


M. LeBoys Des Guays was more fortunate in finding the needed 
passage. It makes no direct reference to these Psalms, but | 


says : 


Ascent is towards interiors, because what is interior is called superior. 
Therefore, in the case of progress towards interiors, in the internal sense, 
ascent is spoken of, as from Egypt to Canaan, in Canaan itself towards its 
centre, and from every side to Jerusalem, and in Jerusalem to the house of 
God. From Egypt to Canaan in MosEs, GEN. 1. 6-9, and in JuUDGEs ii. 1 
[with explanation]. In Canaan towards its centre in JoSH. vii. 2-4 [with ex- 
planation]. So from around Jerusalem to the city, and in Jerusalem to the 
house of God, 1 KINGs xii. 27, 28; 2 KINGS xx. 5,8; MATT. xx. 18; MARK 
x. 33; LUKE xviii. 31; and in many other places. For Jerusalem was the in- 
most of the land, because by it was signified the Lord’s spiritual kingdom, and 
the house of God was the inmost of Jerusalem, because by it was signified the 
Lord’s celestial kingdom, and in the highest sense the Lord Himself. Taete- 


fore ascending to them is said. (A. C. 4539.) 


This definition of the spiritual meaning of ascent is clearly 
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meant to be a general one, and later on in n. 5406 we find the 
statement repeated with a reference back to 4539 for the fuller 
explanation. In his index to the “ Arcana” Swedenborg notes 
several passages explanatory of ascent, but he says of 4539 that 
it is shown, ostensum, his common way of pointing out the pag; 
sage especially full on a subject. 

Now, although the titles of these Psalms are not cited in this 
number, nor in any explicit explanation, yet we have several pas- 
sages of the Word quoted and explained, and they all use the. 
same word found in these titles. There can be no doubt, then, 
that what is said of the meaning of ascent in general may be 
applied to these Psalms, as significant spiritually of progress up- 
ward and inward, and literally of movements in the land of 
Canaan toward Jerusalem, and in Jerusalem toward the temple. 

This suggestion, it will be seen, is not at variance with those 
which spring from the literal meaning as to the origin of these 
Psalms and their use in connection with the feasts. The first 
may describe David pursued by Saul, the second his watchfulness 
_ as a shepherd, the third his approach to the city with the ark, the 
fourth Judah in captivity, the fifth David’s escape from Saul, the 
sixth his departure before Absalom, the seventh Judah returning © 
from captivity, the eighth Solomon building his palace, the ninth 
Solomon in his palace, the tenth relief from Philistine invasion, 
the eleventh David’s sin with Bathsheba, the twelfth David in 
exile in Gilead, the thirteenth David restoring the ark, the four- 
teenth his then blessing Israel, the fifteenth the subsequent feast. 

These various circumstances may be the literal explanation of 
these songs, and they may have been grouped for temple pur- 
poses ; but I wish to suggest that, underneath all, there may be a 
deeper purpose which is the only sufficient one for our having 
them so placed in the Word. 

Spiritually speaking, the highest form of progress ot which the 
Scriptures tell is that of the glorification of our Lord’s human, 
by which He ascended up where He was before. We read: 


Every man who is saved ascends into heaven, not of himself, but by the 
Lord. The Lord alone ascended of Himself. (D. Lord 35.) 


Of this ascent from states of temptation to those of Infinite 
-power and peace the Gospels tell from beginning to end; but, 
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especially toward their close in the full account of the progress 
from Jericho to Jerusalem and into the temple, do we see the 
outward movement perfectly representing the 
We read: 


’ The uniting of the Father with the Son, or of the Divine with the human, 
is meant in the words, “ What and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend 7 | 
where He was before?” (D. Lord 35.) 

‘To ascend, when spoken of the Lord, means elevation to the Sime. 
(A. C. 4578.) 3 

Jericho was a city n near the Jordan, and by the river Jordan is signified what 
is first in the Church, and that is the Divine Truth in the sense of the letter 
of the Word. (A. R. 367.) 

The Lord was in Jerusalem and taught in its temple and afterwards glorified 

His human there. (A. R. 880.) Z 3 


- Let us see how far these Psalms adapt themselves to this road 
from Jericho to Jerusalem and to the closing scenes of the Gospel 
history, as the twenty-second belongs to the crucifixion and the — 
twenty-fourth to the glorification. 

The first “‘ song of ascents”’ at once gives us the phrase “in 
my distress,” meaning literally in a place of difficult passage, as 
among rocks; and the phrase, “ He heard me,” has the idea in it 
of answering back to one who cries out in his difficulty. The 
internal meaning is given as “a prayer to the Father against 
those in the perverted church who seek to destroy Him secretly,”’ 
and this would be applicable to any time after the hostility to the 
Lord had become fixed and manifest; but it was especially true 
of the days of His approach to Jerusalem where He foresaw that 
He would die, and where war was determined against Him, 
although He was seeking only for peace. But I think of the 
narrow and dangerous way up from Jericho as the anes of 
distress.” 

The next Psalm, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains,” 
is the answer to the first, and reminds us of the Mount of Olives 
coming into view serene and beautiful after the rough and gloomy 
pathway lower down. “The Lord shall preserve thee from all 
evil, He shall preserve thy soul,” exactly expresses the feelings 
with which the higher part of the way was reached, _ 

Now, the third of these Psalms clearly refers to the city Jeru- 
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salem, and it is as it were the traveller’s greeting to it as it comes 
_ into view: “Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem is builded as a city that is compact together. Peace 
be within thy walls, prosperity within thy palaces.” These words 
are words fitly spoken when one has come to the outlook of 
Olivet and contemplates the city “ beautiful for situation.” 

The next Psalm is less triumphant, and begins, “ Unto thee lift 
I up mine eyes, O thou that dwellest in the heavens.” And it 
says, “We are exceedingly filled with contempt.” Swedenborg 
. Says that this means that the Lord was “altogether rejected,” and 
so He was in Jerusalem, and He saw the fierce looks of those who 
hated Him “ without a cause.” 

The following Psalm, “If it had not been the Lord, who was 
on our side,’”’ expresses a sense of safety, and it goes on to say, 
“ Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers : 
the snare is broken, and we are escaped.” These words indicate 
such a sense of deliverance as the Lord may have had after many 
came to entrap Him with hard questions. We read of the Phar- 
isees that they ‘ went and took counsel how they might entangle 
Him in His talk,” but that they could not take hold of His words ; 
that the Sadducees also questioned Him, but He answered so 
wisely that they durst ask Him no further; and this saying of 
the silence into which His enemies fell is several times recorded 
in the accounts of the last days. 

The next Psalm says, “ They that trust in the Lord shall be as 
-Mount Zion which cannot be removed, but abideth forever,” testi- 
fying of the peace gained by firmly abiding in the truth. The 
Lord foretold the destruction of the temple, but there would be 
no destruction for the sheep upon the right hand. “ They that 
turn aside to crooked ways” are mentioned, and the phrase 
strongly reminds us of Judas. 

The next Psalm, referring to the “captivity of Zion,” is un- 
doubtedly the one which suggested the idea that all these songs 
were sung on the way back from Babylon; but, while most closely 
applicable to that event and probably composed at that time, the 
_ reference to our Lord is not hard to see when we read of sowing 
in tears and reaping in joy: “Ye shall be sorrowful, but your 
sorrow shall be turned into joy. Ye now therefore have sorrow; 
but I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your 
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joy no man taketh from you.” These words, spoken to the disci- 
ples at the Last Supper, express the same thought as those of this 
Psalm. 

The next Psalm begins: “ Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it; except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.” Is there not a suggestion 
here of the Lord praying in the night and asking that the disci- 
ples, who were like His children, should be saved to be with 
Him in glory? The folly and futility of merely earthly ambition 
seems to be put into contrast with the imperishable wealth of true 
discipleship. ‘They shall speak with the enemies in the gate,” 
with the tempters who lay wait to destroy their young faith. 

‘“‘ Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord,” are the opening 
words of the next Psalm, which has the same spirit with the pre- 
ceding. The lesson is of the true happiness of righteousness 
and of the final peace of Israel, as if expressive of states which 
must have come to our Lord in the quiet nights on Olivet, while 
by day the city was so full of strife. : 

In the first words of the next Psalm, “ Many a time have they ? 
afflicted me from my youth ; the plowers ploughed upon my back,”’ 
we are brought to the thought of Gethsemane, and the subsequent 
words strongly remind us of the saying that “the Lord began to 
be sore amazed and to be very heavy,” and to pray in agony. 

In the next Psalm, “ Out of the depths,” we are in the hands 

_ of the enemy in the closing hours of that terrible night when the 
Lord was watching for the morning, knowing that the end would 
then be at hand. “I wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait, and 
in His word do I hope.” There was no other refuge, but under- 
neath Him were the everlasting arms. _ 

In the following Psalm we have a similar expression of patience 
under severe trial. The Lord, after His disciples had forsaken 
Him, and while there was none to help, was like the child put 
away from its mother. Swedenborg says that it tells of the Lord 
‘acting from His Human through influx from the Divine, but not 
from that only,” which I understand to mean the Lord acting in 
humiliation and with the sense of the infirm human upon Him so 
that He would not exercise Himself in great matters, nor in 
things too high for Him, but would quiet Himself, and to all that 
Herod might say would answer not one word. 
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The Psalm which then follows, “‘ Lord, remember David and 
all his afflictions,” may seem out of course with those which we 
have been considering; but, in reality, nothing could be more 
apposite to the final struggle and triumph of our Lord. As David 
had labored to bring back the ark and place it in its proper 
- sanctuary, so our Lord’s purpose was to restore true worship to 
men. In all things David was His forerunner, so that the Lord 
is spoken of as “my servant David,” in Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 
24, 25; in JER. xxx. 9g; and in Hos. iii. 5. The concluding 
words, “His enemies will I clothe with shame, but upon Himself 
shall His crown flourish,” remind us of the enemy overcome from 
highest to lowest when our Lord rose, and of His saying to the 
disciples, ‘‘ Peace be unto you,” and of their worshipping Him. 

Then come two very short Psalms at the close of the series. 
The first speaks of the joy of unity among brethren as the essen- 
tial condition of the establishment of Christianity. He had con- 
stantly taught this lesson. He had spoken the new command- 
ment. From the cross He had given Mary to John, but after the 
resurrection He added the loving communion with the two going 
to Emmaus, and then with the rest in their closed room, and then 
at the sea of Tiberias. | 

The last Psalm is one of intense benediction: “Behold, bless 
ye the Lord, the Lord that made heaven and earth bless thee out 
of Zion ;” and what could more clearly indicate the final blessing ~ 
of the ascension? ‘He lifted up His hands and blessed them. 
And it came to pass, while He blessed them, He was parted from 
them, and carried up into heaven.” The disciples returned, we 
know, to Jerusalem, “ and were continually in the temple, prais- | 
ing and blessing God,” and it is remarkable that the next Psalm, 
not a part of this series, but joined closely to it, should be so full 
of just this spirit: “ Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the name of 
the Lord; praise Him, O ye servants of the Lord. Ye that stand 
in the house of the Lord, in the courts of the house of our God, 
praise the Lord.” “It is,” says Swedenborg, “a celebration of 
the Lord in His Divine Humanity.” 

The number of these Psalms, fifteen, may seem at the first 
thought not as appropriate as the number seven would have been 
or the number twelve. But in A. C. 8400 we read that fourteen 
signifies, being twice seven, a “ whole period or a state from its 
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beginning to its end; hence fifteen denotes a new state of life.” 
It is like eight, we read, which marks the completion of a prepar- 
atory state and the beginning of a new or more advanced one. 
Thus here fifteen is precisely the number to be expected, cover- 
ing, as these Psalms do, the completion of the Lord’s earthly life 
and toil and His entrance upon the state of peace and glory. 
Thus fifteen years were added to the life of Hezekiah, as if to 
signify that the state of life represented by him should go on to 
its full end and meet with the beginning of the next condition. 
Bethany was fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem, we read, and this 
implies that, while it was in the full presence of the corrupted 
church, it was nevertheless a place for a new beginning ; and there 
our Lord ascended. 

The most marked use in Scripture of this number is when it is 
said that in the fifteenth year of Tiberias the word came from | 
God to John the Baptist to proclaim the coming of the Lord, for 
it means that the full measure of evil was attained, and that the 
new era must begin. | 

Thus a meaning seems to run through these Psalms of Ascents 
which the Lord followed and fulfilled when He came to Jerusalem 
to suffer, and it is seen that they begin in a depth like that of the 
Jordan Valley, ascend to the heights of Jerusalem, pass through 
the terrible sufferings of Gethsemane and Calvary, and then end 
in triumph. If this view be correct, it does not interfere with 
any origin of any one of the Psalms which its contents may in- 
dicate ; it simply sets them all forth as a series, with the highest 
possible ground for the use of the titles which they possess, and 
which seem to be inadequately accounted for on any other ground 
than that above assigned. As we but follow the Lord in all our 
experiences of spiritual life, so He has not only made the way 
for us, but has given the songs and prayers of His ascent as well 
as the history of it. 


T. F. W. 
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AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN SCRIPTURE. 


AT arecent meeting of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
Mr. P. le Page Renouf called attention to the sixty-fourth chapter 
of the Book of the Dead. As is well known, the Book of the 
Dead is a name given to the collected treatises found in Egyptian 
graves and brought to light in recent years. This particular 
chapter Renouf regards as the oldest portion, having existed in 
the days of the eleventh dynasty, before the patriarchs, as an 
ancient book. It has a heading which says that it was discovered 
at Hermopolis upon a slab of alabaster inscribed in blue at the © 

time of King Menkara by the Prince Hortalaf when he was on 
a journey of inspection to the temples, and that he carried off 
the slab in his chariot when he saw what was upon it. Another 
copy of the chapter which has been found says that it was dis- 
covered by a master builder of the wall in the time of King Septa. 
No other document claims greater antiquity. 

The subject of the chapter is stated to be “The going out by 
day, sole chapter.” That is, it treats of the resurrection and is 
a complete account in itself. A note at the conclusion reads, 
‘To be said on coming forth by day, that one may not be kept 
back in the paths of Tuat (Hades), on entering or coming forth, 
for taking all the forms which one desireth and in order that the 
soul die not a second time.” : 

The first passage reads, as translated by Renouf: 


I am yesterday, today, and tomorrow, for I am born again and again; mine 
is the unseen force which createth the gods and giveth food to those in Tuat 
at the west of heaven. I am the rudder of the east, the Lord of two faces 
who seeth by his own light, the Lord of resurrection who cometh forth from 
the dark and whose birth is from the house of death. 


This is a highly poetic expression, difficult to explain in definite 
language, but no one can fail to see that it is a description of the. 
‘one Divine life, and Renouf points out that here and elsewhere 
- all names of the Deity are simply titles of attributes. He calls 
special attention to the expression of frequent occurrence, “ One 
whose force is concealed,” as indicating the immanent Divine 


force. 
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Another passage may be given, this time expressing the prayer — 
of the soul to God: | 

Let thy paths be made pleasant for me; let thy ways be made wide for me 
to traverse the earth and the expanse of heaven. Shine upon me, O gracious 
power, as I draw nigh to the Divine words which my ears shall hear in Tuat; 
deliver me, protect me from him who closeth the eyes in twilight and brighten 
to an end in darkness. Do thou save me. | 


Then comes the Divine answer: 


-I am He who cometh forth as one who breaketh through the door. Ever- 
lasting is the light which my will hath created. My name is, “I know the 
deep waters.” I satisfy the desires of the glorified. I shine forth as the 
Lord of life and the glorious order of this day. 


There are many copies of this chapter now in the hands of 
-_ scholars and some efforts have been made to collate them, but it 
‘appears that the Scribes, writing what was to be put into the 
tomb, did not always use care in copying. 

We catch in the above extracts a breath of the religion of the 
Ancient Church of which so full account is given by Swedenborg 
in the explanation of the early part of Genesis. Belief in the 
resurrection of the spiritual nature at death was then universal, 
and was free from the material ideas which have been associated 
with it by Christians of the past age. The relation between the 
soul and its Creator was then distinctly perceived, and He was 
not thought of as vindictive, but as just and merciful, the Father 
of life which He freely gave to His children. | 


T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


[All Book Notices will be unsigned, but the writers’ names will be printed in 
the index at the end of each volume.) — 


The New Jerusalem and the Old Jerusalem. The Place and Service 
of the Jewish Church Among the Acons of Revelation. With 
other Essays. By JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society. James Speirs. London : 


1894. pp. 314. 

Unner the above title our old friend, Dr. Witkineon, has added 
another to his many books written on behalf of the New Church. 
The most cursory examination of its pages would be sufficient to 
show that his pen has lost none of its former vigor and incisive- 
ness ; while there is a manifest increase of the religious as dis- 
tinguished from the philosophical spirit. The book contains 
sixty-nine chapters, of which the first forty-nine are treated as 
sub-divisions under the general heading, “The New Jerusalem 
and the Old Jerusalem ;” while the remainder are introduced as 
separate essays. The chapters are, throughout, somewhat dis- 
connected, but all are made tributary to the purpose announced 
in the beginning, namely, “to show that both the Jewish and 
Christian Churches stand at this day under the light of a higher 
revelation, into which it is necessary to enter in order that the 
Word of God may be vindicated, and be seen and rationally ac- 
knowledged to be such; that both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments contain a Divine sense, the admission and comprehension 
of which gives the Church of Christ a new understanding and a 
new life.” 

As would readily be surmised, the Old Jerusalem is taken in 
the title to designate the Jewish Church; and the author deals 
largely with the place of that church in history. He points out 
its strength and weakness, does full justice to its excellent char- 
acteristics, and makes clear its limitations. “The Strength of 
the Jews,” “ The Patience of the Jews,” “The Jews and the Old 
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Testament,” “ Judaism and the Incarnation,” are the subjects of 
the first four chapters. The upshot of his teaching is, of course, 
that the Jews were the representation of a Church, and that their 
Scriptures outshadowed and prefigured the eternal principles on 
which a true heavenly Church, signified by the New Jerusalem, 
must be founded. Thus all the distinctive doctrines of the latter 
come up, one after another, for discussion. There is a full rec- 
ognition of the part which Swedenborg had in the new revelation, 
and many apt quotations are made from his writings. | 


By way of illustrating some of the foregoing points, and as an 


example of the author’s graphic style, we quote the short chapter 
which has for its heading: “ Implicit Acceptance of the Word 
Demanded.” | 


This revelation most literally taken and gathered from the whole letter of 
the Word, the written Logos, is a sun and a shield to future epochs or aeons. 
It is simply the body of the letter accepted utterly, whether its stated facts 
jar with our denominational minds or not, and a revealed soul of truth and 


love from Christ Himself informing and glorifying it. If you do not agree to — 


this, you discard the letter and make it fraudulent; if you strike out what you 
do not like, for instance, the supernatural, from the narrative, you claim a 
right of intellect which puts yourself in question. The whole Word together 
is supernatural, and miracle is its means. Accept it if you will with no eccle- 
siastical glosses or words of Councils. The spiritual sense revealed by the 
Lord through a man, in no way enslaves you in Verba Magistri, or as impris- 


oned in Swedenborg in the way in which the orthodox are imprisoned in the 
dogmas of the old churches. It is indeed learnt from Swedenborg and stored- 
in the rational mind, but it reveals itself to the reverent reader from that stem 


in wonderful clusters on the vine of life, and in harvests of fruit on the 
Mount of Olives. The language of Correspondence in which the Word is 
written is given to us by the same good Servant as in a dictionary. We refer 
to the dictionary to read the language when we require its aid. But the dic- 
tionary is not our Master or our Aristotle, but the Lord is our Master, and 
teaches us daily proficiency as we read His Word. As well be charged with 
undue minority under Rawlinson or Norris, Champollion or Sayce, in study- 
ing Hieroglyphics, Cuneiform or Accadian, because we make use of their 
knowledge to continue our own, as with abolishing our minds in favor of the 
dicta of Swedenborg. The dogmas of the Old Church which have no spirit- 
ual life or sense in them are indeed infringements of the rule: “Call no man 
your father upon the earth, for one is your Father who is in heaven. Neither 
be ye called Masters, for one is your Master, even the Christ. But he that is 
greatest among you shall be your Servant.” Swedenborg, Emanuel, prepared 
to reveal the spiritual sense, as the greatest among us is our servant, and 
while dogmas close the Word and imprison us, the true doctrines which he 
has brought make us free. (pp. 11-13.) | 
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Where there is so much interesting and varied matter to choose 
from, it is not easy to select particular portions as worthy of spe- 
cial attention. But we cannot forbear to quote a passage in which 
Dr. Wilkinson pays his respect to the — Criticism. He 
says : 

What is called the “higher criticism ” is the fost mortens examination of 
the dead Word; that is to say, of the Letter denied to be Divine. It has its 
uses. But it tend to no direct religious service for man. It is arrested by 
the letter, and would spend ages, during which generations wanting the Word 
are dying, in knowing who wrote half this Psalm, and who wrote the other 
half ; whether John’s Gospel can have John of the Apocalypse for its writer, 
since the narrative and the vision differ in style; whether the great earth- 
quakes in the Apocalypse are not plagiarisms from natural earthquakes which 


_ took place near Patmos; whether the sermon on the Mount was ever spoken 
by Jesus Christ, as it is not signed by any reporter who took it down, and — 


who would himself need to be countersigned in long succession; whether the 
Beatitudes are not invention, like Hannibal’s speeches in Livy, like those of 
Galgacus and Agricola in Tacitus, and like those of Abraham and Moses in 
Josephus; whether the Gospels were ever heard of until they were forged in 


_ the second or third century; and whether unclassical Greek is not an unpar- 


donable sin, and a capital shibboleth against scholarly inspiration. These 
queries, which cannot be ariswered to satisfy those who put them, keep the 
mind from looking at the revelation, now made in full light, of the existence 
of a Divine Letter, the basis of the Word, and written Correspondences which 


open one heaven after another for the men of the Church. (pp. 87, 88.) 


This is strong language, yet surely, no stronger than the facts 


warrant. Dr. Wilkinson has, indeed, no fault to find with any 


honest and reverent study of the Scriptures, but is justly indig- 
nant with the puerilities on which the critics waste their time, and 
which, as he truly says, divert their thoughts from the contents 
of the Word itself. 

Among other topics which receive special consideration may 
be mentioned the following: ‘“‘ Why this Planet was the Place of 
Christ’s Redemptive Combats,” “ The Virgin Mary,’ “ Character, 
not Blood-relationship, lives and consociates after Death,” “In- 
eradicable Polygamy, Jewish and Mahometan,” ‘“ The Lord’s 


Prayer,” “The Canon of the Word,” ‘The Four Gospels,” 


* Some Privileges of Atheism,” “The Fertilization of Flowers 
by Insects,” “‘ Darwinism Carried Out,” “Sun Worship.” This 
list will afford some idea of the wide — of the book, and the 
variety of its contents. 
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Dr. Wilkinson pays generous tribute to the writings of other. 
New-Church authors. Beside the dedication to Mr. James Spil- 
ling, in which the highest appreciation is shown for that writer’s 
literary productions, he makes special mention among other 
works of Doughty’s “ Parable of Creation,” and John Worcester’s 
“Physiological Correspondences,” speaking in both cases in 


_ terms of strong commendation. He also quotes from a paper 


by the Rev. Frank Sewall, found in the ‘ Review of the World’s 
Religious Congresses,” saying, in his characteristic manner, at the 
end of the quotation: ‘‘ Good bread this of yours, dear brother _ 
Sewall, in the great hall of the Religious Symposium.” (p. 142.) 

A few of the ideas set forth in the volume now under consid- 
eration, especially in some of the later essays, may seem to the 
reader more or less speculative, and lacking clear proof in science 
or revelation. But they are all suggestive, and worthy of atten- 


tion. What is said on page 254 about animal spheres, and their 


importance to human life, is interesting, but must be taken with 
caution. The Doctor cannot expect every one to go with him, 
when, in his argument against the extermination of any good | 
creature, he declares himself “ prone to believe that the cruel 
and wasteful destruction of the buffalo has deteriorated the clim- 
ate and serenity of the United States, and that the murder of the 
seal in the sea and on its islands, and of the walrus and white 
bear, makes the polar cold more intolerable and inhuman.” One 
question which might be raised is whether all these animals, 
notably the white bear, can be classed, by their correspondence, 
among things that are good. 

But speculations like the above take little space, and count for — 


almost nothing in a book replete with spiritual light and life. 


We thank the venerable author for this fruit of his ripe wisdom, 
which bids fair to occupy the highest place among his valued 


writings. 


The New Jerusalem in the World’s Religious Congresses of 1893. 
Edited by Rev. L. P. MERCER. Chicago : Western New-Church 
Union. 1894. pp. 454. — 

So much has been said and written about the Parliament of 

Religions, that we refrain from giving this volume the space 

which it intrinsically deserves. Coming as the last in a series — 
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of publications which have set forth the wonders of the great 
religious concourse in Chicago, it offers occasion only for brief 
comment, unless we should undertake a close analysis of ghe 
_ forty-five essays whereof the book consists. We shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with informing our readers in a very general 
way of what they may expect to find in these well-printed pages. 

First, a brief introduction, presumably from Mr. Mercer’s pen, 
treats of the Columbian Exposition itself. Then follows Mr. 
Bonney’s account, originally published in the RrviEew, but now 
revised and enlarged, of the Genesis of the World’s Religious 
Congresses. The Rev. Frank Sewall contributes an interesting 
description of the Parliament “from things seen and heard.” 
Six papers from New-Churchmen, presented in the Parliament, 
close the first division of the book and bring its contents as far — 
as page 123. 

The remainder of the volume:3 is occupied with the proceedings 
and papers connected with the New-Church Congress proper. 
Addresses of welcome by Messrs. Bonney and Mercer and Miss 
Scammon precede, and serve to introduce thirty-six papers from 
as many different writers in this country and Europe. These are 
classified as follows: 1. The Origin and Nature of the New 
Church. 2. Its Doctrines the True Basis of a Universal Faith 
and Charity. 3. The Planting of the New Church. 4. The 
Future of the New Church. 5. Woman in the New Church. 
The writers are selected from the best known of our ministers 
and laymen, and include twenty-seven from the United States, 
five from England, and one each from Canada, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. ‘Ten of the number are women, all of the papers 
on the last topic, “ Woman in the New Church,’ being from their 
hands. 
To call attention to particular papers would be a needless and 
ungracious task. Our readers will readily see that where so 
many of our best writers are laid under contribution in so well- 
ordered and systematic a plan, the result cannot fail to be valua- 
ble. The volume is one which should be in every New-Church 
library, and may also be made useful in a missionary way. To 
any one asking what the New Church believes, and not averse to 
reading a book of this size, it will furnish an admirable answer. 
We note with pleasure the care which has been shown in editing. 
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Rightly judging that the volume should not set forth views which 
are manifestly individual opinions, and not the generally accepted 
interpretation of New-Church doctrine, Mr. Mercer has in at least 
one instance so abridged a paper, as to make it conform to that 
just standard ; and we have no reason to doubt that the same 
judicious pruning has been extended to other papers so far as 


there was occasion for its exercise. 


The Brahmo-Somaj, or “ New Dispensation”’ of India, and the New 
Church, By Rev. JoHN GopparRp. Cincinnati: New-Church 
Library. 1894. 47 pages. Paper. Price, 10 cents. 

UNDER this general designation the Rev. John Goddard has 


brought together in a.comely pamphlet of little less than fifty 
pages, four recently given discourses which he calls in his brief 


word of introduction, “an echo of the ‘ Parliament of Religions’ 


and intended as a slight contribution to the volume of thought 
which that marvellous gathering has aroused.” 

These are entitled, respectively, ‘The Brahmo-Somaj, or ‘ New 
Dispensation’ of India,” ‘The New Dispensations of the Orient 


and the Occident,” “‘ The Christ of the New Dispensations of the 


Orient and Occident,” “The Church of the New Jerusalem.” 

Mr. Goddard is always interesting through his fresh, terse, 
striking presentation of whatever truth he may have in hand, and 
these discourses are no exception. Indeed, we venture the as- 
sertion that he has never written anything more interesting than 
the thoughtful utterances of this little book. 

If we rightly understand the author, the views he sets forth are 
suggestive and tentative rather than dogmatic. Frankly and 
kindly recognizing the very diverse characteristics of the Occi- 
dental and Oriental mind, it is his earnest endeavor to penetrate 


these diversities, which would tend to keep us wide apart, to see 


if there be not a spirit working within them that should bring us 
close together. Without yielding anything of the essential teach- 
ings of the New Church, or in any way abating its claims to have 
given to the world a new and distinct revelation of Divine Truth, 
he would ask if the “One Divine Spirit” may not be “present and 
active today in all parts of the globe, fulfilling in different ways 
the last promise of the Divine Word: ‘ Behold I make all things 


new’ 
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The effort made in this direction is one well worthy the careful 
consideration of New-Churchmen, and we will endeavor to pre- 
sent it to our readers with some degree of fulness, quoting the 
author’s own strong words wherever possible. 

Beginning with a personal reference to Mr. B. B. Nagarkar, 
“a distinguished member of the Brahmo-Somaj, or the new and 
reformed church of India—a man of great spirituality as well 
as scholarship, and an excellent thinker,” he goes on to compare 
his message with that of the representatives of “faiths hoary 
with age,” and to speak of the special interest which it must have 
to us of the New Church, “ because of its claim to be, somewhat 
like our own, the fruit of a new dispensation or revelation from 
heaven.” He says: 

Here was a man who stood for mewness, and not for newness’s sake, but be- 
cause the new message was adapted to the new needs of today, and so com- 
prehensive, and clear, and rational, and prophetic withal, as to force the con- 
clusion upon the minds of its believers that it came direct from God’s own 
_ Spirit.of Truth — that Keshub Chunder Sen, upon whom its leading princi- 
ples first dawned, was as truly a prophet of the new dispensation as were 
Moses or Isaiah, Zoroaster. or Buddha of old, prophets of the new dispensa- 
tions of their days. 


Further drawing from the message of Mr. Nagarkar — whose 
utterances Mr. Goddard does not claim merely to reproduce, but 
rather to “interpret, in a measure, according to the. New-Church 
light,” he remarks : 


The underlying thought of the Brahmo-Somaj seems to be that India is the 
mother of religion and the home of religious development; that her relig- 
ious history and tradition antedate all others; and that a land so fertile in 
sacred things as the one which has been capable of producing the early re- 
ligion of the Vedas, the philosophy of the Upanishads, the ritualism of the 
Brahmans, and the humanitarianism of the Buddhists, which thus holds 
within itself the seeds of reform and progress, would naturally be the home 
of a new and superior revelation to meet the demands of the new age in 
which we live. 


This claim is further fortified by the statement that “ through 
the leadings of a Divine Providence,” India has also become 
“a meeting place of other of the chief religions of the earth.” 
After illustrating in several instances how this came about, he 
goes on to say: 


Her people have been brought in close contact, not only with the people of 
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most of all the other great religions of the world — Parsees, Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans, besides their own Brahmans and Buddhists (Confucian- 
ism, it is asserted, being but a modification of Buddhistic humanitz 
but they have been brought in close contact with the religious Lterature of all 
these — with the Zendavesta of the Parsees, the Koran of the Mahommedans, 


‘and with the Bible of Jew and Christian; and with the help of Western schol- 


ars, who first began the study of comparative religions, they have been able, 
through their greater opportunities, to penetrate more deeply into the spirit 
of them all. And now comes the additional belief of the new religion that 
the spirit of prophecy is quite as possible today as in the days of old; and 
that in the midst of these great opportunities, brought together in the Provi- 
dence of God, His Holy Spirit has touched the heart of His servant, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, enabling him to perceive the real or original meaning of these 
different faiths, and to evolve out of them all a new and broad — 
religion. 


Interpreting the teachings of the Brahmo-Somaj in New-Church 
light, Mr. Goddard goes on to show that “the people who pro- 
duced the most ancient writings called the Vedas were a people 
who saw God everywhere,” yet their thought was not pantheistic, 
much less was it materialistic, but rather the recognition of a 


“deep symbolism” in nature. 


Nature was merely a transparent veil, through which a Divine face was 
seen. Giving to the idea a New-Church interpretation, the religion of the 
Vedas stood for the joyous, happy, religious chi/dhood of the race. Then fol- 
lowed the age represented in the latter writings called the Upanishads, when 

. the child became a youth, and not satisfied with enjoying God in na- 
ture ... . began to think, as the youth thinks; to reflect upon God’s attri- 
butes, or to philosophize. . . . Then followed the Brahmanic or ritualistic 


age, in which man strove to bring into practice, as a grown man brings into: 


practice, his youthful thoughts and ideals. .. . He sought to express in his 


own way, in sacrifices and forms of ritual, his ideas of God and human 


duty. These forms became debased, as all ritualism, unless supported by a 
deep spirituality, is certain to be debased, until it is sunk into actual idolatry. 
At such a time, when the essentials of religion were made to consist in rites 
and ceremonies, Buddhism arose, in the Providence of God, teaching that ¢o 
obey was better than sacrifice, and that the true service of God was to be 
found in the unselfish service of fellowmen. 


At this point Mr. Goddard calls attention to the interesting | 


fact “that the Brahmo-Somaj, through its deeper spiritual percep- 
tions, has helped to correct the common interpretation of the 


' Buddhist JVirvana, or perfected state of the human soul; teaching 


that whatever may be the modern thought of the Buddhists, the 
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real truth which it contains is not that of absorption into God, 
and a loss of personality, but only the loss of what Mr. Nagarkar 
calls individuality, or what a New-Churchman would call proprium, 
or selfishness. In this sense Nirvana is identical with a regener- 
ate state, and with heaven’as the New Church understands it.” | 

After illustrating how the Brahmo-Somaj draws from each of 
the several religions of the past a vital truth which it weaves into 
what we may term its “eclectic ” faith, the author, still speaking 
for Mr. Nagarkar, procceds to state the four great principles of 
the new religion of the East. These are The Unity of God, The 
Universality of Truth, The Harmony of all Prophecy, and The 
Motherhood of God. ,In remarking upon the last of these lead- 
ing principles, he says : 

This term is evidently an attempt to express the tenderness of God’s love 
and loving care. It expresses the feeling of a lack in the Christian concep- 
tion of God as a Father. As the mother yearns over the wayward child, as 
she forgives until seventy times seven when the father in his pride casts off, 


_ so would this new religion have us think of God. It would have us find in 
God what the Romanist finds i in the Virgin. 


Speaking now for the New Church Mr. Goddard goes on to 
say : 

With this thought, or rather with this purpose, we are in perfect sympathy. 
God’s love is unbounded; His mercy is forever. “Can a woman forget her 
sucking child? . . . Yea, these may forget, yet will I not forget thee.” To 
us, as to the earliest Christians, God is the Good Shepherd, forever seeking 
the lost sheep. When we say “ Our Father, ” we mean perfect love as exhibited 
in Jesus. We do not use the term in merely the masculine sense. . . . As be- 
tween man and woman, man stands more for thought and reason . . . while 
woman stands more for love and love’s affections and activities in loving and 
merciful deeds. But God is both of these — perfect love married to perfect 
wisdom ; the Source of intellect and of jheart. He is the Divine Man, as 
- man and woman are known as man, or mankind. 


Having presented the position and claims of the Brahmo- 
Somaj, Mr. Goddard now proceeds to set forth “ the parallel claim 
of the New Church of the Occident to be a new dispensation, or 
at least to stand for such; and thus to place the two ideas of a 
new dispensation side by side.” This is done “ not with the be- 
lief that the two are arrayed in opposition to each other... 
but rather with the hope that such comparison” may reveal a 
fulfilment in different ways of “the last promise of the Divine - 
Word: ‘ Behold, I make all things new.’ ” 
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Here we need follow Mr. Goddard’s line of thought only so 


~ far as very briefly to indicate the points of Contact and harmony 


which he suggests. 

In speaking of “the claim that India is the mother of religion, 
and the heir to the great religions‘of the past,” he says, after 
having prepared the way by giving some-account of our teach- 
ings respecting the early Churches : . 


We trace the line of religious descent, differently from our brethren in 
India, from the last posterity of the “ Ancient ” Church, whose home was in 
or near Palestine, to the Jewish people, and through these to Jesus Christ, 
whose coming was the fulfilment of the great prophecy of all the ages (HAGGAI 
ii. 7: REV. xiii. 8); and through the Christians, His followers, to His Second 
Coming, which Second Coming is not in person, bit consists in giving to re- 
ligion a philosophic and even a scientific foundation or development which it 
has hitherto lacked, and enabling mankind to enter intelligently into things 
formerly mysterious and hidden. 


But although apparently taking issue with the new religion of 
the East upon this point, he hastens to add: | 


While we thus follow another line of church succession than our friends in 
India, we do not necessarily teach that this line of succession involves, zz a// 
its stages, the greatest elevation of human character, or even the greatest de- 
gree of spiritual intelligence or religious zeal. . . . We certainly cannot say 
that the Judaism of Moses’ or of Jesus’s time was to be compared in spirit- 
uality to the best phases of cotemporary character in India, if we judge by its 
writings. . . . The truth is, that the Saviour God could only be born among 
a sensuous people; for only thus could He be subject to all the temptations 
of the human race. He must come down to the lowest and most degraded 
conditions, viewed from the spiritual and real side of life. 


Going now a step further in his endeavor to reconcile the 
Oriental idea to the Occidental fact, he adds : : 


_ Nor does it follow that among Christians in general is necessarily to be 
found the highest phase of human character. . As the Founder of Chris- 
tianity appeared among the most degraded, spiritually viewed, of all earth’s 
peoples, so that He might come down and dwell forever among the lowest 
and worst of men, so it may well be that upon the Christian man rests the 
specific duty of bearing the heaviest burden of worldliness and materiality. 


The ladder which Jacob in his vision beheld, on which angels ascended and 


descended, rested on the earth where he lay and dreamed of God and heaven. 
Jesus compares Himself with that ladder. “Hereafter ye shall see heaven 
open, and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.” 
His feet rested upon the ground. He was a partaker of earth’s cares, labors, | 
joys, and sorrows. He tells us that the will of God is to be done on earth 
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as inheaven. He prays that His disciples may not be taken out of the world, 
but kept from its evils. He declares that to him that overcometh, not to him 
who hides away from temptation, shall be given all the blessings of heaven. _ 


And here follows a direct and earnest appeal to the Oriental 
man to divest himself of prejudice and broaden his view, to take 
in a state of mind and life for which he at present seems to find 


Consider, brethren of the East, whether a complete fulfilment of these 
words may not involve, as a preliminary state, the very material condition of 
the West which you seem to deplore. May not all this world’s resources be 
used in a holy service at last? And when they are so used, will they not 


’ build up a manhood and fully developed character, as distinct from a child- 


hood state, however pure and innocent the child? We freely grant that this 
has not been accomplished to any great extent. In one sense, the man is 
farther from heaven than the-child; in another sense, nearer. Apparently the 
Christians, on their spiritual side, unless we except an exceeding few, stand 
below the best in some other lands. But the Christian is a soldier, not a dev- 
otee. And the standing armies and great guns and steel-clad ships of our 
day may be symbols of the battle with the world whose brunt he, more than 
all others, must bear. . .. Now if this be true of the Christian, who, like 


- Peter, followed afar off that loving Master and Lord whose feet trod the earth 


without defilement, and who was tempted in all points as we are, yet without 
sin, may the same not be true in the New Dispensation of Christianity? That 
is, will not the New Dispensation follow in the same line of descent through 
Christianity, and embrace within its scope all the heredity of earthliness, in 
order that it may finally overcome? It seems to us entirely natural that if, as 


we assume, the Second Coming of the Lord Jesus is a spiritual and nota 


personal coming, it should assume at first not the form of a lofty spiritual 
life, not a wide opening of heaven’s doors to the hearts and senses of men (at 
least not with many), but rather appear, as the Saviour did, poor, despised, 
unrecognized. If we are right in saying that the Second Coming involves the 
end of mystery, it should involve in its beginning a revelation of Divine Truth 
on the lowest plane of the human mind capable of receiving a spiritual relig- 
ion, namely, the scientific and philosophic plane. That means that it first 
comes as a revelation to the intellect rather than to the heart. It lays the 
basis of the New Church upon the broadest earthly foundations. It does 
away with the mysteries. It suggests a reconciliation between religion and 
science. It frees the mind from superstitious fears. It opens the way to a 
settlement of the problems of philosophy. It shows how all nations and 
religions are different parts or organs in one grand humanity. It gives the 
ladder of faith a firm footing on the earth. It rests the weary toiler with a 
rational unfolding of the grand and solid facts which await the dying beyond 
the veil of sense. It prevents the material part of the mind from binding the 
spiritual part in chains of doubt, by showing the immanence and impress of 
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the spiritual world in the laws of earth and the unfoldings of human history. 
It exhibits God as transcendent, and yet immanent in the glorified personality 
of Jesus Christ. It presents the noblest motives of good living of which the 
human heart is capable, and thus points and opens the way to the highest 
mansions of the Father’s house. ae 


But in drawing this vivid picture of all that the New Dispensa- 
tion of the West brings to our view, Mr. Goddard admits to his 
Eastern audience “that it is as yet mainly a thing of intellectual 
beauty to us —a glittering iceberg in the frosty air.’ He says: 


We know well, in the light of the intellect, what the matter is with us. We 
know full well that there must be a people, on the affectional side, nearer to 
the Divine heart, more open to His blessed benedictions than most of us are. 
We know that, as growing men, we are farther off from heaven than when we 
were children and the angels were near. And yet, the Master would not keep 
us children. Here lies our pathway. Here is our work appointed us to do. 
Far easier, if we dared to do it, would it be to hide away from a scientific and 
philosophic religion that deals so much in explanations, and often in abstrac- 
tions; that tells so much about motives and duties. Far more comfortable, 
if we could come under the influence of a purely emotional faith, that would 
furnish immediate returns and assurances to the inner spirit which yearns for 
the living God. We are dwelling on a low level; and yet on this low plane 


"we perceive the promise and the potency of the very highest. 


In treating of that vital subject, ‘‘ The Christ of the New Dis- 
pensations,” Mr. Goddard wisely draws at the outset “a clear dis- 
tinction between prophecy and Jesus; or between prophets and 
the Incarnate God,” recognizing it to be “ one of the underlying 
errors of the Asiatic churches to confound the two.” He says: 


There are indeed centres and circumferences to the prophetic spirit. There 
are direct and reflected lights. The farther away from the centre of prophecy, 
the greater the disposition, probably, to make the prophet stand for the fulfil- 
ment of the original promise of the Incarnation, made in the beginning, and 
renewed in all ages. There has always been a disposition to fall at the feet 
of the angel who brought the prophetic message, rather than at the feet of Him 
whose spirit gave the testimony. . . . According to the Divine Word, there are 
different revelations respecting Jesus through the spirit of prophecy. There 
are different adaptations of the Divine Truth to different people through in- 
spired men; but only one Jesus, to whom all bear witness. Only once has the 
Word been made flesh, and dwelt among us. There has been a “Light of 
Asia,” a Guatama, who has left carnality and the world behind, after having 
given way to temptation, but there is only One of whom it can be said that 
“ He was tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin.” Only once 
has God Himself descended through a virgin mother, taken upon Himself our 
nature and made it Divine, so that His children might see Him, so that He 
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might dwell with them,.and enable them to meet and overcome their spiritual 
foes. 


After a helpful enlargement upon the need and the fact of the 
one Divine Incarnation, the somewhat difficult subject of “ The 
Oriental Christ ” is approached. Incidentally, in treating of this 
topic, Mr. Mozoomdar, a member of the Brahmo-Somaj and 
companion of Chunder Sen, is introduced as the author of a book 
bearing the above title —“ The Oriental Christ ” — and his in- 
teresting inner experiences, out of which the book was written, 
‘are given in brief detail. Beside these experiences are placed 
those of some of our New-Church people as similar because 
coming “at a suggestion of a new thought about Jesus.” Of 
these the case of the esteemed Rev. John Clowes is directly cited 
as one who “needed but the two Latin words Divinum Humanum 
(the Divine Human) — which words express in the briefest com- 
pass the New-Church thought of the Saviour —to bring to his 
_ heart a presence so real, so peaceful, so blessed, as to pass all 
description.” 


That there are difficulties in establishing an identity between 
the view of Christ as brought to us in the New Church and in 
the Brahmo-Somaj, Mr. Goddard fully admits. He says: 


If the member of the Brahmo-Somaj is in possession of clear thought re- 
specting Jesus, he does not seem able to make it clear to*the Western mind. 
As one brother, who has had good opportunity for comparison, writes, “ The 
doctrine of Mozoomdar and Nagarkar will not fit into any of our Western 
categories.” At one time it seems to coincide with the idea of Jesus as a 
mere man, at another time it seems to make Him purely Divine, with no taint 
of finite man about Him. To one of our ministers, who asked Mozoomdar 
what he thought of Jesus, he replied, “ He is the Only,” that is, the only one 
God. . . . When looked at from the New-Church standpoint, the one thing 
lacking in the Brahmo-Somaj conception of Jesus is the knowledge of what 
is known among us as the doctrine of Discrete Degrees, without which, we 
read in the New-Church writings, there can be no clear thought upon any pro- 
- found religious question. If the Brahmo-Somaj do not confound prophecy 
with Divine Incarnation, it is difficult to see what is to prevent it, if once they 
fall back from the lofty practical standard which they have set for themselves, 
to the plane of reason. It may be the fear of falling back to the philosophic 
plane which prevents any emphasis of doctrine. It may be that, conscious of 
the confusion of tongues which has already arisen when the intellect has as- 
sumed the leadership in religion, they prefer to cling to the “doing of the 
will” rather than the “knowing of the doctrine,” believing with the Saviour, 
that he who does the will shall come to know. But we would suggest to them 
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that there is a marvellous difference between a Divinely-revealed doctrine and — 
any human speculation; and while no doctrine whatever, even a Divinely- 
revealed one, can save a human soul, yet it can, like the foundation of a house, 
sustain a superstructure, even when it is covered up and lost to view. A true 
doctrine is a protection from dangerous and destructive errors. The idea, for 
example, that there is no essential difference between man’s better nature and 
God, is the gathering place of invisible influences. which favor spiritual pride 
and shut out that humility which is the only open door of entrance to the 
Spirit of the Master. 


But while Mr. Goddard thus clearly recognizes and plainly sets 
forth the weakness and possible instability of this Oriental view 
of Jesus Christ, he still feels that it is essentially one with that 
taught in the New Church of the West. He says: 


To the more literal and, perhaps, more intellectual texture of the Western 
mind the doctrinal side of the-subject necessarily assumes greater importance 
than to the gentler, more affectional Asiatic. ... But it is the same spirit — 
which is present with both. To both it is revealed — to one more by the way 
of the understanding, to the other more by the way of the heart — that God 
' is love, that He is a Person, that He is near at hand, and that it is eternal life _ 
to know Him. 


And, referring to that i inner and individual revelation recounted | 
above, he adds: | 


They have had one experience in common — a new light about Jesus; a new 
and blessed testimony of His siti presence; an individual prophecy, testify- 
ing of Him. 


And further he says : 


We rejoice to hold in common with our brethren of the East, as far as they 
are represented by Mr. Mozoomdar, the thought of God as wholly distinct 
from man, man in and of himself being only sinful, and needing a Divine 
Saviour. Man, in relation to God, is like the earth in relation to the sun, 
needing to be endowed with a centrifugal motion impelling him to fly from 
God, in order that God’s centripetal and drawing love may not absorb and 
destroy him. We rejoice with them in the thought that this Saviour can ap- 
proach and manifest Himself to the hearts of those who earnestly desire Him. 
We rejoice with them that religion is a life, not a mere act of faith. 


And in closing his consideration of this important, and perhaps, 
we may Say, crucial part of the subject in hand, he utters the 
following words, to which there can be but one response from 
those who have gone with us in our endeavors to set before the 
readers of the REviEw the salient features of these striking 
lectures : 
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I feel that we ought to return from the study of the Oriental Christ, not 
only strengthened in our sympathy with our far-off brethren of the East, but 
strengthened in the desire to be more faithful to the light which we have in 
our keeping. When we know of the sacrifices which these people have made 
for the Truth’s sake, we should be confirmed in our belief that there are 
treasures in store for all who are willing to make a real, daily, and living sacri- 
fice of themselves, compared with which all that the world can give is but 
dross. The meek and lowly Jesus, when He went up into the mountain with 
-His three chosen ones, became transfigured, His face shining, His garments 
white as the light. We have in our keeping the truth respecting Jesus, telling 
who He is, why He came into the world, and how all ages and all Scriptures 
and all prophets testify of Him. Let us learn to follow this truth up into the 
mountain of elevation, the mountain of unselfish, holy love. . . . Then will 
the truth be transfigured and become living, shining with light and glory. 
Perchance it will even now bring to us something of a sense of that living 
Personal Presence which stands knocking at the door of every human soul, 
awaiting its opening; and who, when-the door is opened, will come in and 
bring a foretaste of the blessings of heaven —those blessings which are hid- 
den away from the pride of man, and unknown to those who have a part in 
the strife of tongues. _ 

The final lecture on “The Church of the New Jerusalem,” 
presents a more definite explanation than was possible before of 
“the theoretical basis of the New Church of the West” and a 
fuller statement of “its practical, every-day working plans or 
principles.” It consists mainly of a reproduction of that admi- 
rable summary of the position and teachings of the New Church 
published a few years since in Zhe Helper, under the title, “* What 
Does Swedenborgianism Stand For?” It is only necessary to 
say of it that it affords a fitting conclusion to a series of studies 
which have seemed to us of so much value and interest that an 
adequate notice of them has involved their substantial transfer 


to our pages. 


_ Marcella. By Mrs. HumMpury Warp. 2 vols. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 
The Heavenly Twins. By SARAH GRAND. New York: The Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. 
Ships that Pass in the Night. By BEATRICE HARRADEN. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. : 
Tue recent works of fiction which have had the widest sale 
and reading since their issue, are the three named above. All 
the writers are women. ‘They are understood to be all English- 
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women. They all write with what may justly be called a moral 
purpose. They are all keen students of human nature. They 
are all free from recourse to anything sensational. They all be- 
lieve in the nobility of woman. bi all show a purpose of ex- 
alting woman’s influence. 

In one other respect these writers seem to be of similar qual- 


ity, namely, in their agnosticism. Not one of them but recog- 


nizes the Divine, yet not one has any answer to give to the ques- 
tions which revelation only can answer, and thus a certain gloom 
that is of this earth overhangs many of the scenes. - It is a strik- 
ing exhibit of the lack of positive religious conviction at the pres-. 
ent time; but the honesty of the thinking, such as it is, always 


appears, and it is plain that these women have simply put away 


irrational dogmas without attaining as yet to the light that light- 
eneth. 
The short story, with its title from Longfellow, i is a highly con- 


_densed romance in which every scene glows with peculiar vivid- 
ness. The writer carries us through touching scenes often wittily | 


described, and indeed with her, as with Hood or Dickens, humor 
and pathos go hand in hand. The heroine is a young woman of 


‘high ambition who has toiled upward through many difficulties 


until she has broken down and is sent from London to a conti- 


~ nental health-resort at which she arrives alone. Most of her com- 


panions are in groups and have money. She is poor and solitary. 
She goes quietly through the first days without yielding to her 
oppressive surroundings, and presently begins to shed a peaceful 
influence here and there, so that, when she is noticed at all, it is 
with some respect as well as pity. | 

Another is there who is called “the disagreeable man.” He 
does nothing for any one. At the table he does not speak. He 
wraps his invalidism about him and is always inaccessible. oer 
one fears him. He is as it were dead. 

These two make no approach to each other, but they move pean 
other. He speaks scornfully, she replies calmly. Scorn and 
calmness slowly advance to hopelessness and sympathy. They 
become cautious friends. At last they uncover common interests, 
he beneath his icy cynicism, she beneath her maidenly reserve. 
By and by they take a day together in a neighboring village 
where he shows his true manhood, and they are happy without 
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words. When her money gives out and her health is partly re- 
newed, she goes home. He then sees how it is with him, that 
she is his life. He rouses himself, he gradually throws off his 
invalidism, he goes to seek her. He finds her dead body, for she 
has been killed by an accident. And here, in that darkness, the 
story dies like a flower, and passes like a ship in the night. 

Madam Grand writes a much more laborious book, and begins 
it very skilfully by describing the growth to womanhood of a 
girl, Ariadne, of unusual judgment, who reflects more in an hour 
than her imperious and conceited father in a year, and bids fair to 
solve great problems when she shall reach them. The heavenly 
twins are a boy and girl of extraordinary capacity for mischief, 
who come in nearly all the way for the sake of by-play, yet at 
last become prominent characters. When Ariadne is grown, 
_after having rejected a young clergyman for no reason made © 
plain, she marries a worldly major in whose fine figure she be- 
holds her ideal of a man. In reality he is of small and over- 
bearing ‘ways towards his men, and a brute towards women. Im- 
mediately after the marriage, Ariadne learns something of his 
-immoralities, and escapes, but afterwards agrees to avoid scandal 

by living under his roof in separation. And then the story goes 
on, and neither influences the other for good; until at length a 
true man of quick sympathies and strong intellect comes into the 
story and ultimately marries Ariadne after her first husband dies. 
But Ariadne even with her young children about her, does not 
recover her spirits, much less does she make any good use of her 
intellect, and so this story, like the preceding, ends as if there 
-were no Divine Providence. 

If this lady with her clumsy som de plume, which she is said to 
insist upon with her fellow lodgers, had a high purpose in writing 
this book, it does not sufficiently appear, unless it be merely to 
give warning against evil men, here always represented with low 
foreheads and bald heads and light moustaches, by constantly 
parading them before her readers, and to excite pity for mismated 
women ; but the book lacks moral weight, because its writer seems 
to be a woman of wit rather than of thought. 

Mrs. Ward, however, has a distinctly moral purpose in her 
“Marcella.” This girl of beauty and self-will, both in superlative 
degree, is a social reformer, and she espouses with ardor the 
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cause of the laborers on her father’s estate. But she is passion- 
ate and reckless,and in betrothing herself to a nobleman she 
neither appreciates the wisdom of his profounder study of the 
social problem, nor yields him her love. The result is a greater 
sympathy on her part for a charlatan who assumes to be a re- — 
former, and she becomes infatuated with him. Then the engage- 
ment breaks, and she goes out, still believing in communistic 
methods while honestly seeking the welfare of all, to be a nurse 
among the poor, and she does her work faithfully until her wo- 


man’s heart is better developed. The charlatan, after trifling 


with her for a long time, while her former lover, firm in his at- 
tachment, sufférs deeply, at length shows his true character, and 


his offer of marriage is refused without hesitation. 


How Marcella is led to wiser views of reform and to more hu- 
mility, how she and the former lover approach in real sympathy 
and regard, and how at last they plight their faith once more in 


_ perfect love, Mrs. Ward tells us so graphically, so tenderly, so 


vigorously, that the reader closes the book with the feeling that 
a great advance has been made every way upon “ Robert Elsmere,”’ 
that this is a masterpiece of romance, and that every one who 


_reads it should be willing to be moved by it to a more consistent 


love of humanity. 3 

Some readers have felt that Aldus was at first deluded in re- ~ 
gard to Marcella while notably wise in all other respects, and thus 
they see a distortion in his character. Again some feel that out. 
of the conceit and waywardness of Marcella, nothing good could 
come. Perhaps, however, it is not observed that all the charac- 
ters are immovable except Marcella, that all remain just as they 
are first presented, except this one which passes through every 
phase of feeling ere it attains to true womanliness. Apparently 
Mrs. Ward must confine her attention to the development of a 
single life, Elsmere’s or Marcella’s, while the other characters 


wear always the same faces. This gives intensity to the story, 


but runs the risk of a certain incongruity. To us Aldus is nobil- 
ity itself, and Aldus and the perfected Marcella are shown to be 
more likely in their beautiful home-life to bring the social problem 


towards its solution than could be done by Aldus merely asa 
_ generous landlord, or by Marcella as an impulsive communist, or 


by any other of these people. And the vivid presentation of this — 
fact is Mrs. Ward’s high and sufficient aim. 
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MASSACHUSETTS NEW. CHURCH UNION, 


16 Arlington Street, Boston. 


We have a Complete Catalogue of the Works of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
and of books written by New-Church Authors, which will be 
sent to gs de address on application. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE MORE y 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The prices given include postage unless the amount necessary for postage be stated. 


the Rew Jerusalem in the World’s Religious Congresses of 
Edited Rev. L. P. Mercer. pp. 454. 12 mo. $2.00. 


The New Jerusalem and the Old Jerusalem: | 
The Place and Service of the Jewish Church among the Aeons of Revelation. With 
gg other Essays. James John Garth Wilkinson. pp. 314. 12 mo. $3.00. 
Scripture Botany. 
4 A Descriptive Account of the Plants, Trees, Flowers, and Vegetable Products men- 
tioned in Holy Writ. Leo H. Grindon. pp. 362. 8vo. $2.00. 


The Brahmo-Somaj, or “New Dispennation ” of — and the 
New Church. 
Rev. John Goddard. pp. 47. 8vo. Paper. 10 cents. 


The Truth about Homeopathy. 
Dr. Wm. H. Holcombe. A Posthumous Manuscript; also a sketch of the Life of Dr. 
Holcombe. pp. 43. I2mo. 25 cents. 


A New Steel Engraving of the Rev. William B. Hayden. 
- India Proofs. 1014 x inches. 75 cents. 
| What is the Relation of the New-Church Woman to the 
Ss Woman Movement of the day ? 


Mrs. Lydia Fuller Dickinson. pp. 12. Square 16 mo. 10 cents. 


The Wedding Garment. 


A Tale of the Life to Come. Louis Pendinés: pp. 246. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
White and Gold. $1.25. 


Colours, Tints, and Shades: 


Their Spiritual Causes and Significance. J. Stuart Boge. pp. 20. Square 12 mo. 
Paper. 10 cents. 


: Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love and Concerning 

a the Divine Wisdom (with Index). Intercourse Between 

| 2 the Soul and the Body. a 

Emanuel Swedenborg. pp. and 42. The two works in one vol. 12 mo. Rotch 
Edition. $1.00. ; 
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The Intercourse Between the Soul and the Body. 
Emanuel Swedenborg. pp. 42. 1t2mo. Rotch Edition. Paper. 15 cents. 3 
The Book of Daniel. Its Prophetic Character and Spiritual! 


eaning. 
Willard H. Hinkley. pp.192. 1I2mo. $1.25. 


Index to the New-Jerusalem Magazine. New Series. Vols. 


I. to XVII. 1877-1893. 
pp. 48. 8vo. 15 cents. 


Review of the World’s Religious Congresses of 1893. 
Rev. L. P. Mercer. pp. 334. 12mo. With Portraits. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


The Interpretation of the Scriptures. 


Rev. Thomas Child. pp. 122. 12mo. Paper, 25 cents. 


One Fold and One Shepherd. Thoughts on Christian Unity. 
George Trobridge. pp.64. 12mo. Cloth, gilt edges, 60 cents. Paper, 40 cents. 


The Swedenborg Concordance. } 
A complete work of Reference to the Theological Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. ‘ 
Rev. John F. Potts. Issued in monthly parts of 48 pages each. Seventy-two parts © 
have been issued. Subscription price $2.00 for 12 nos. Bound Vols. I., II., and IIL, in | 
Half Morocco, each, $5.00. 


The Cities of the Word. | 
A Study in the Science of Correspondences. Adolph Roeder. pp. 70. 8 vo. Paper, | 
25 cents. 
Commemorative Exercises on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Yarmouth Society of the New Jerusalem. 
pp. 133. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents. 


A Brief Account of the Life and Work of Emanuel Swedenborg; : 


the Servant of the Lord. a 
With a Portrait and Sketchof his Personality. Rev. C. Th. Odhner. pp. 41. 1I2mo. + 
Cloth, 25 cents. Paper,15 cents. 4 


The Lord’s Kingdom. Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 
Rev. R. L. Tafel, A. M., PH.D. With Memoir and Portrait of the Author. pp. 112. 
Izmo. $1.00. 


Emanuel Swedenborg and the New Christian Church. 


Rev. L. P. Mercer. pp. 109. 32mo. Paper, 10 cents. 


Story Sermons. 
T. S. Arthur. pp.155. 24mo. Paper, 15 cents. 


The Heavenly Arcana. 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Rotch Edition. Vols. I.to V. 12mo. $1.25. 


Consolation. | | 
Rev. Chauncey Giles. pp. 187. 16mo. Olive or White cloth. 75 cents. 


Scripture Testimony Concerning the Other World. 


Rev. James Reed. pp.81. 12mo. Cloth, 40 cents. Paper, 20 cents. 
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STANDARD NEW-CHURCH BOOKS. 


The Life and Mission of Emanuel ee With 


Portrait. Benjamin Worcester $2.00 
Swedenborg and the New Church. James teed. 50 ‘conti 

Paper .. . 25 cents 
Lectures on the New . 60 cents 
The Divine Word Opened. Jonathan Bayley ‘ ‘ i $1.00 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Servus Domini. ony oe 

Fraper 50 cents 


Talks with a Philosopher on n the Ways of ‘God with Man. 


JT. S. Arthur. Flexible Cloth. : 10 cents 


Discrete Degrees in Successive and Simultaneous Order. 
Nathan C. Burnham. Illustrated by Diagrams. : ; 4.00 


Dictionary of Correspondences . 
Documents Concerning the Life and Character of Emanuel 

Swedenborg. 3 Vols. . ‘ 12.00 
The Nature of Spirit and of Man as a Spiritual Being. 

Chauncey Giles. . 60 cents 
Why I am a New-Churchman. Giles: 25 cone 

Life Eternal. Theodore F. Wright 
Our Eternal Homes. John Hyde . Si.25 
The — of Correspondences Elucidated. Edw ard Made 

ey 


Swedenborg’s Doctrine of Correspondence. L: wis Meices 75 cents 
An Appeal in Behalf of the Views Held by the New Church. 


Samuel Noble : $1.00 
Outlines of the Keligion and of Swecenborg. 

Theophilus Parsons 75 cents 
Professor's wetters. With Portrait of the Author. The- 

The Holy Word in its own Defence. “Abiel Sliver. , 1.00 
The Swedenborg Concordance. Vols. I. IJ. and III., Half | 

Morocco. Each . 5.00 
Swedenborg and the Doctrines of the New Church. Re | . 

dolph L. Tafel ‘ ‘ 2.00 
The Elements of Character. M ate G. ‘Ware ‘ ; 1.00 
Compendium of the Theological — of ‘Swedenborg 

Samuel M. Warren 1.50 


Correspondences of the Bible. John iene 2 a. “Each $1.00 
Spiritual Interpretation of the Scriptures. John Worcester 75 cents 
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Works of Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Arcana Celestia. The Heavenly Mysteries contained in the. 


‘Holy Scriptures. 8 vo. 10 Vols.’ Each 
12mo. Rotch Edition. Vols. I.toV. Each . 4.25 


Heaven and Hell; also the Intermediate State, or | World of. 


12 mo. Rotch Edition... 1.25 


24mo. Cloth3ocents. Paper . . . . «38 cents 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. Containing — The New- 
Jerusalem and its: Heavenly Doctrine ; Brief Exposition 
of the Doctrine of the New Church ; The Intercourse 
_ Between the Soul and the Body; ; The White Horse; The : 
_ Earths i in the Universe ; The Last Judgment. 8 vo. oh: Bee 


The Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 12 mo. | 


The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church : Sine 
those concerning the Lord, the Sacred Scriptures, Faith, | 


Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love and the : 

Divine Wisdom. 8 vo. : ‘ - 75 cents 

12 mo. Rotch Edition, with “aauerres between the Soul 

and the Body ; ; $1.00 

24 mo. Cloth 50 cents. . 20 cents 


Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Providence. 8 vo. 75 cents | 


24 mo. Cloth,30 cents. Paper . . 10 cents 


‘The Apocalypse Revealed. 8vo. 2 Vols. Each. $1.00 
12 mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. Set . 3-75 


The True Christian Religion. 8vo.. . . 1450 
12 mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. .. 
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